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The Murder Novel 


UNLEss my recollection of the novels of one or two generations ago 
be astray, there is one remarkable difference between them and the 
popular school of English romance at the end of the century. Near 
as they were to the days of highway robbery, of hanging for sheep- 
stealing, of duelling, and of domestic and European war, our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were so far different in their tastes from 
their descendants that, in their novel-reading, they seem never to have 
wanted, or at least they very rarely got, bloodshed. It seems to have 
been held in those days that breaking of bones and letting of blood 
was really not sport for ladies. And it is the distinction of the last 
score of years in the century, in the matter of romance, to have 
changed all that. 

It is true that Sir Walter, dealing as he did at times with deeds 
of arms, had now and then to let somebody be killed; but it was 
always done with a certain solemnity, as of a serious man over an unfor- 
tunate event: so that the one impression we do not preserve of his 
romances is that of the cheerfulness of the taking of life. One hesi- 
tates to think what some of our modern authors would have done with 
Sir Walter’s opportunities—what assiduous sword-play they would 
have given us in Rob Roy and the Legend of Montrose, and how they 
would have disdained his device, in Ivanhoe, of letting the offending 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert die of ‘‘ the violence of his own contending 
passions.” The death of the sham herald in Quentin Durward would 
have been for them an incident barely worth a sentence, and that 
sentence, in their hands, would not have been one of homily. To them, 
Sir Walter’s respect for mere human life must seem almost valetud- 
inarian; and the slaughterless narratives of Fielding and (zoldsmith, to 
say nothing of Richardson, must have the insipidity of sp20n meat. 
VOL. V . 
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When one thinks of it, there must have been some murders in the 
old novels: there were pirates and coroners and villains then, as now; 
the ‘“‘ bowl and dagger school ” was a phrase in use; and the clash of 
arms does still faintly ring from some half-forgotten romances across 
the century; but, unless the distance lends propriety to reminiscence, 
the murders were treated as things to be got away from, and the task 
of the hero in whose sphere of influence they occurred was to “ bring 
the assassin to justice” rather than to assassinate back. And, for the 
most part, murder was left to the lower orders of character. In 
Dickens, Jonas Chuzzlewit murders somebody—like Mr. Lang, I 
cannot recall whom or why—with an amount of mental strain that 
communicates itself to the reader, so that the episode looms in memory 
as something lurid and frightful ; and, similarly, the crime of Bill Sykes 
bulks blackly and oppressively across the tale. A murder was a 
murder, so to speak, in Dickens. And in Thackeray, so much less 
melodramat'c, and so fastidious about sensation, we never get a murder 
at all, save by way ofa duel. Onthat head, the author of Vanity Fair 
would have stared at some of the later practitioners of his craft, who 
on their part, it is to be feared, must find him preposterously 
scrupulous about killing, and extravagantly interested in mere 
character. 

In Esmond, for instance, the personality of Lord Castlewood is 
held up to the light in chapter after chapter, and his death by the 
sword of Lord Mohun is handled as a veritable tragedy; and when 
Harry Esmond, with his botte de Jésuite, gets a chance later to avenge 
his kinsman and remove a rascal, he does but wound him, on the now 
unheard-of ground that it was not for him, a private citizen, to take a 
life in vengeance. This, be it observed, in a romance, a tale of 
adventure. In the society novels, of course, such a question did not 
even arise. For Thackeray, as for Jane Austen, normal human 
experience did not include the use of cold steel upon fellow creatures, 
however objectionable; and these artists did not take Dickens’s 
satisfaction in parading criminals and crimes. 

Looking back, one is inclined to think that it was with Dickens 
that the taste for blood began to come into English fiction. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, to the best of my recollection, made a good deal of use 
of murder in his plots; and Miss Braddon improved upon him in the 
matter of thrill, Even George Eliot, who, like Mr. Meredith, belonged 
to the middle age of plot, gives us whiffs of crime in Romola and 
Middlemarch, and raises a delicate question for the coroner in Daniel 
Deronda. But these coquettings with police news are the merest 
child’s play compared with the hearty and unabashed spirit of 
slaughter that animates a whole school of romancers who have arisen 
since George Eliot’s day. 

It was the gallant Stevenson who first effectively brought the 
glamour of gules into our artistic romance in these latter days. In 
order of publication, Treasure Island began the entertainment, with 
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its fascinating Long John Silver, its stockade fighting, and its general 
flow of blood in the scuppers. In Kidnapped, after the early bout of 
assault and ambuscade on the brig, the author held his hand 
somewhat, aiming rather at an interest of character; but in The 
Wreckers he certainly made up for lost time; and in The Black Arrow, 
which appeared in book form out of its order: in time of writing, the 
handling of sword and knife is spirited and spirit-stirring. A touch of 
the same scent gives piquancy to the New Arabian Nights and The 
Dynamiters; but it is in The Wreckers that we have the most 
enterprising use of the gore motive, and in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
that the charm of crime is most intensely exploited. The naval 
massacre in The Wreckers, the romantic attraction of which consists 
in its being treated as a disagreeable necessity for which nobody is 
seriously to be execrated, almost carries us back to the good old tale 
of the Nibelungen, wherein ‘‘a murder grim and great” gives 
Homeric breadth to the narrative. Finally, in The Beach of Falesa, 
we have the joy of knifing dramatically presented in the first person 
by “fa man who did.” 

It is not to be supposed that Stevenson did not reflect artistically 
and even ethically on his employment of blood as local colour. 
Doubtless he would have ready a vigorous retort on the bourgeois 
sentimentalism of anybody who suggested that he made very little 
account of murder as a phase of conduct. Still, he seems to have 
pulled up after the Beach and The Ebb-Tide, and bethought him that 
after all great fiction has more to do with the analysis of the spirit 
than with the cutting-up of flesh and blood. Weir of Hermiston 
is a distinct reversion to the psychological. 

If Stevenson flagged, however, the neo-romantic school has not 
yet lost its taste for the higher homicide. Carnage is its handmaid— 
if one may so modify Wordsworth. Mr. Kipling has outgone 
Stevenson in his wholesale manipulation of the murder-motive. In 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft, in particular, he has given to his large 
public such a touch of the thrill of slaughter as no previous artist had 
been able to communicate; and in his Jungle Book he contrives, in 
the intellectual interests of the young, to raise the life of the lower 
animals to the epic heights of massacre hitherto reserved for the head 
of the mammalia. 

Thus the rising generation is being kept up to date. There used 
to be a good deal of cutting-off of heads in the fairy tales of a genera- 
tion ago, Hans Christian Andersen having no aversion to the lusty key 
set in Jack the Giant-Killer. When a humanitarian lady, some years 
ago, protested against such literature—and some other sorts—as 
demoralising to the young, a certain learned journalist scornfully 
retorted that children are not morally affected in that fashion ; and are 
thus more sensible than some of the adults who supervise them.. And 
doubtless he was right, so far as the question then went. But the boy 


whose young idea is taught to shoot by the Jungle Book seems to be in 
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a different case; and the British patriot may hopefully reckon that 
the generation that is being thus guided will be well nurtured for the 
duties of empire as regards the handling of inferior races, and will be 
quite peculiarly prepared for the coming Armageddon that so inspires 
the imagination of our patriots. And, as the cares of empire widen for 
us in Africa, we may take similar comfort in the services of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, whose picture of the Achillean figure of Umslopogaas, the 
skull-prodder, has doubtless roused many a youth to high resolves 
conducive to the civilising aims of Mr. Rhodes. 

After the successes of Stevenson and Kipling and Mr. Haggard, 
the murder novel was bound to be energetically cultivated ; and in Mr. 
Anthony Hope it has found a master. That versatile artist, finding 
no great appetite in the public for such moderately exciting fiction as 
A Man of the People, seems to have passed at one resolute stride from 
the delicate drawing-room humour of the Dolly Dialogues to the ruddy 
and sanguine romance of The Prisoner of Zenda—from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter, as the slang of last generation had it. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is the latter pursuit taken up in fiction with such scientific 
grasp, and such a vigilant eye to opportunities, as in the tale of the 
wondrous career of Mr. Rudolf Hassendyll in Ruritania. The key- 
note is struck with prompitude and decision on the first day of the 
proceedings in the matter of king-making. Mr. Hassendyll and his 
comrades, it will be remembered, return to the castle to find that 
one of their subordinates has been killed in the process of securing the 
king. Thus thriftily has time been husbanded. As they ride away 
and see a party of horsemen approaching in the darkness, the substi- 
tute king, full of his new responsibility of office, feels that something 
must be done in the way of retribution, and accordingly charges with 
his henchmen into the group whose general guilt he broadly divines. 
With regal impartiality he lays about him with his weapon at large, 
heedless as to degrees of complicity. To this ideal he does not fail 
to live up; and the result is a butcher’s bill which speaks volumes for the 
soundness of the nerves ofthe British reading-public. The readeris never 
allowed to feel that the story drags. If the captivity of the king seems 
factitiously prolonged, the deaths of other people keep up the interest 
without a pause. In one chapter, one does feel for a moment puzzled 
as to the artist’s plan of campaign. The prisoner’s friends get within 
reach of him; the sentinel in the boat on the moat is duly knifed; the 
king is found to be alone in his cell; the rescuer sees a light between 
the wall and the end of the funnel; and all that is needed is that he 
should whisper to the king to get into the funnel and be taken 
up by the boat at the other end. Yet nothing comes to pass; the 
rescuers withdraw till another time ; and one begins to harbour an 
ungenerous suspicion that Mr. Hope simply countermanded the action 
because he found he had not yet made the book long enough. But, on 
retrospect, one remembers the stabbed sentinel and retracts the charge, 
acknowledging that the night had not been lived in vain, and that the 


action is consistently progressive. 
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The seal of popularity having been set upon The Prisoner of Zenda, 
the industrious artrist produced, in Phroso, a much better romance, in 
which the excitement of manslaughter is again secured in connection 
with contemporary life. An educated English nobleman of our day 
finds himself in situations where the stabbing and shooting of enemies 
is “all in the day’s work,” and nobody, save the parties disposed of, 
is a penny the worse, in reputation or inconscience. I donot recollect 
how many human obstacles are cleared off in the stirring pages of 
Phroso ; but there are a full half-dozen to the credit of the right side, 
apart from the stabbed lady. Mr. Hope had used that lady before, in 
The Prisouer of Zenda, and he seems to have felt that, in view of the 
sameness of her duties in the two plots, he could not very well employ 
her again, and so had better diversify her career in the meantime by 
getting her knifed. Those who have been able to follow the acrobatic 
career of Rupert of Hentzau can report whether the master’s hand 
keeps its perfect cunning. I have only been able to take cursory note 
that Mr. Hope, true to his art, has killed the king, applying to him 
also the ultima ratio. 

More industrious novel-readers than I can doubtless lengthen 
indefinitely the list of examples of the art-form under notice. It has 
many varieties, from the vein of Mr. Rider Haggard to that of Mr. 
Wells; it even promises to tinge the novel of character, so called. 
George Eliot spared us the threatened hanging in Adam Bede; but 
Mrs. Ward carried hers through to the bitter end in Marcella; and 
Mr. Hardy gave us both murder and execution in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
The psychological novel evidently feels the competition of the sarco- 
logical, and is moved to adopt modern methods. As for the short 
story, it now wears the red badge of carnage in two cases out of three, 
and one may pick up a magazine in which every tale has its justified 
homicide. That is the crowning charm of the murder novel—nobody 
is ever prosecuted. It is taken for granted all round that the American 
gentleman of a Southern State was unchallengably right when he 
framed the maxim that “ murder is the most gentlemanly crime that 
anybody can commit.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, by the way, that despite the uni- 
versality of its appeal, the murder novel is still almost wholly in 
British hands. M. Zola indeed added gore to his other colouring in 
La Terre and La Béte Humaine; but on his powerful palette the pig- 
ment did not particularly stand out; and the practitioners of America 
are in this matter quite behind the age. Mr. James and Mr. Howells 
obstinately pursue the presentment of mere character and its reactions. 
Years ago, Mr. George Moore complained wistfully that in Mr. James’s 
books, while there are traditions that grave misdeeds occurred ina 
past generation, and hints that they may happen again, “‘ right bang 
in front of the reader nothing ever happens.” Mr. James has proved 
incorrigible in his distaste for crime, and Mr. Moore seems even to 
have been partially converted to his view, for Esther Waters is not 
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eminently eventful in the current sense, and the only blood in it is a 
medical, not a moral phenomenon, while in Evelyn Junes there is not 
even that. But there is no saying how things may go: it is all very 
well to exploit the British conscience once in a way with a novel that 
shows the punishment of betting; but the range of possibility in that 
line is restricted in comparison with the scope of the theme of un- 
punished murder. Mr. Stanley Weyman has written some catching 
stories, one of them a very pretty romance in its way, but his 
parsimony in the matter of blood threatens to class him low in the 
race for popularity. He will probably have to give his swordsmen 
more practical work if he is to hold his own. Fights in which 
nobody falls will not suit the robust appetite of the age. 

It is to be observed, too, that the taste appealed to by the 
sanguinary school is eminently virtuous. That taste is even capable 
of recoiling from the unpleasantness in Esther Waters, where nobody 
kills or is killed, but where there is a hospital scene and afaux pas— 
things compared with which a murder is refined and romantic. Mr. 
Robert Cromie, the author of one of the most original and effective 
sensational romances of the day, Thz Crack of Doom, has vehemently 
attacked the methods of the school of Zola as being nauseous, 
evidently feeling that the murder by slow strangulation which strikes 
the key-note of the plot in his romance is something breezy and 
wholesome in comparison. As regards sex-matters, he is himself 
strictly conservative, and nowhere more so than in his brilliant war 
romance, The Next Crusade, where the bulk of the population of 
Turkey are massacred, in revenge for their atrocities, here carefully 
chronicled. So scrupulous, indeed, are most practitioners of the novel of 
blood in the matter of what are commonly called the proprieties, that 
they must be credited with a laudable anxiety to consider the feelings 
of that ‘‘ young person of seventeen ” whose needs have been so much 
discussed in connection with the English novel of character. They 
may justly claim to have written nothing that will bring a blush to 
the cheek of youth; and, all things considered, it seems difficult to 
prove that, on the other hand, they ever plant a pallor there. The 
suffrages of the circulating libraries must be taken to express the 
decision of the British public that the murder novel is a strictly 
sanitary product for family reading. Many people boggle at Jude the 
Obscure and Tess; and not a few, including the Times newspaper, at 
Esther Waters; but nobody, I think, complains of the death-rate in 
the romances of Mr. Hope, any more than over those of Stevenson 
and Mr. Rider Haggard. These writers never fluster the parlour with 
problems of sex; aud Mr. Hope, though he did introduce a dark lady 
in the Prisoner, treated her very austerely, albeit she leant to virtue’s 
side, and took care that in Phroso she was legally, if secretly, married. 
And even that did not save her. Of such strict regard for propriety 
the great British public is cordially appreciative. Art with us is felt 
to be on perfectly safe moral ground when it sympathetically 
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represents breaches of the sixth commandment, provided it only stops 
there and never raises the question of the seventh. This is the great 
stay of the Anglo-Saxon spirit, as regards all comparisons between 
itself and the French. Our healthy taste, and at the same time our 
delicacy, are proved by the satisfaction we take in tales of abnormal 
bloodshed, where the corrupt public of Daudet and Zola and 
Huysmans, indifferent to such pure entertainment, persistently con- 
templates things that go on among average people. Hence the 
prevalent decadence of French literature. 4 

To be sure, a difficulty might be raised about the possible effects 
of the murder novel upon the statistics of crime. If it be true that 
the penny dreadful, with its highwaymen heroes, propels untutored 
youth to burglary, it seems arguable that the constant reading of tales 
of honourable murder, written by gentlemen for gentlemen and ladies, 
might tend to encourage the practice in real life, where it must often 
seem so convenient, and where its propriety must often be perfectly 
clear, as tried by the generous standards of the sanguinary school, so 
notoriously scrupulous about morals. But thousands of estimable 
people will be ready to testify that such apprehensions are ‘‘ morbid ”’ 
and ‘‘ sentimental ;” so that we seem entitled to be of good cheer 
over our literary condition. At the close of the nineteenth century, 
unemasculated by peace and the Peace Society, unsophisticated by 
Socialism, untainted by utilitarian ethics and French models, our 
great reading-public draws a Spartan moral stimulus from the healthy 
novel of homicide; and the weaker sex, too long a prey to mere 
psychology and the lore of the affections, has learned to share the 
masculine interest in the effective use of the knife and pistol, whether 
in public or in private quarrel. There is even ground to hope that 
the wholesome and educative sport of bull-baiting may be restored, 
after a century of eclipse, and that the literary gentleman who lately 
deplored the thoughtless haste with which we have “too much 
abolished brutality ” may die comforted about his country. 


Joun M. ROBERTSON. 





A Sea Dream 


A VERY common definition of the term ‘“ Marine” is—a soldier who 
serves on ship-board. Few persons outside the Services take the 
trouble to enquire why such an anomaly should exist. It is there- 
fore necessary to at once clear the, ground and ascertain why, under 
the old régime, sea-soldiers were required to meet the exigencies of 
war by land and sea. 

In the first place, the seamen enrolled in the Navy were of an 
entirely different stamp to those of to-day. They learnt their work 
on the high seas, and they acquired discipline by association with the 
ships-guard, the Marine detachment. Now this is entirely altered by 
the conditions affecting the Royal seamen, who are artillerists and 
riflemen before they leave the shore depéts and training ships in our 
home ports. Accepting this as a fact, the extended sphere of 
influence of Marine Forces suggested in these pages can only come 
about if the recruitment of the Imperial Army is limited by the 
absence of just those very inducements which have served to 
maintain the Royal Marine Forces at their full and authorised 
strength. One is therefore not so much concerned with a comparison 
of the seaman and Marines as with the probability of the readier 
use of the Marine Corps as the advanced-guard of a small Army 
reserved for the grand coup of a maritime expedition. 

In these days of high training of the seaman in all that pertains 
to seamanship, gunnery and the drill of the Infantry soldier, it is 
hard at first sight to see why sailor battalions should not take the 
place of Marine Forces, and, if the future of the Corps of Royal 
Marines was likely to remain but a reflection of the present force, 
the writer would himself hold no brief for the retention of the Corps 
on the books of the Admiralty. 

But, if I am marching with the times, it will be correct to state 
that, at the present moment, the Royal Marines, as now constituted, 
are really the nucleus of the larger Corps which is destined to stand 
equipped as mobile sea battalions and brigades at the different 
Head-quarters of British Fleets. 

As the “‘ higher policy of Imperial Defence” is gradually coming 
to mean a Naval Supremacy destined to overshadow and eclipse all 
the potentialities of the Military Service of the Crown—the Army— 
so will British Admirals gradually experience the need of Naval 
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troops, ready to their hand and absolutely at their own disposal, for 
emphasising the purely Naval initiative of an attack on a fortified 
sea-front or other such littoral. 

The growth of the Imperial Navy, in fact, foreshadows the 
precedence which the great sailors of the future will take of even 
General Officers Commanding-in-Chief, in virtue of the prerogative 
of the Admiral who has initiated the plan of campaign bya bold 
stroke of Naval strategy. 

Thus, an Admiral in command of a British Fleet, who must in 
the nature of things open the campaign of a great Naval Power by 
a Naval coup de main of some sort, will not rest content without 
the power of at once landing troops which, though immediately 
handled by their own officers, are as literally his pawns (I speak 
reverently) as the personnel of the fleet on the high seas. 

But the idea cannot be tolerated fora moment that a British 
Admiral shall have to depend, in the first days of a sudden outbreak 
of war, on the disembarkation of his Marine soldiery for the purpose 
of retaining what perhaps he has hardly gained. Thus, it is to be 
expected that, wherever the Admiral in command has planted his 
blow, there shall speedily be at hand the properly mobilised and 
equipped battalions or brigades of his military command. 

If the reader will turn back to the history of the Egyptian 
War, 1882, it will be admitted that the game of ‘‘ General Post” 
played with our Mediterranean Garrisons was, to say the least of it, 
an unmethodical mode of subsidising with troops the ‘“‘ Army of 
Egypt.” 

It was an alternative which could not be tolerated in an all-round 
struggle, when the troops, already trained to the duties of fortress 
Infantry, etc., if removed by separate and detached units, make way 
for fresh arrivals untrained to the environment of the particular 
fortress and become the cause of unnecessary dislocation along the 
chain of our communications. 

We start with the assumption that the First and Second Army 
Corps are prepared at short notice—say a week—to take the field 
for the first great land objective of the war. 

Now, I take it that the Admiral in Command can alone provide 
us with the solution of the problem: where that objective is to be 
found. That is to say that when, under cover of the guns of his 
fleet, a Naval Commander-in-Chief has pushed his Marine Brigade 
or even Division to hold his first pied @ terre, he has at once in 
his hands the power of diverting the First Army Corps to a second 
objective, should the Reconnaissance of his Naval Forces lead him 
to the conclusion that such a diversion is desirable. 

I wish thus to suggest that the policy of maintaining in the 
future, as in the Napoleonic wars, an overwhelming naval supremacy 
must inevitably lead to our waging war only where that superiority 
at sea can take effect. 
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Once launched on an expedition inland, I contemplate no nearer 
connection between the Admiral in Command and the General of 
the land forces than heretofore. On the Admiral’s staff would 
necessarily be his General of Brigade or Division with his own Marine 
reinforcements from the nearest fortress links of our line of com- 
munications with the seat of war. 

This brings me to the point as to the foreign stations of the 
depéts of these forces. 

Without then interfering in any way with the Line troops and 
other “‘details” of the Mediterranean garrisons, it seems advisable 
to define roughly the strength of the Marine Forces to be held at 
the disposal of the Admiral on that particular station. 

Now it must, I think, be conceded that, to a certain extent, the 
probabilities of the political situation must be kept in view. Thus 
we can never contemplate the possibility of an English invasion of 
any Continental Power. It is self-evident that only as an ally of 
some actual Military power could that véle be ours. Another reason 
for this is found in upholding the principle of accentuating our Naval 
power by only joining in such enterprises as enable us to use our 
stronger limb, the Fleet, to the best advantage. 

We, in England, are repeatedly asserting that our Mediterranean 
route to the East is worth holding, not so much in view of using it 
as the road for pushing forward our Indian reliefs and reinforcements, 
but because to forsake our hold on the great inland Sea must mean 
to sink in the scale of political importance, and last, but not least, 
because, when the dormant question of who shall have Constantinople 
again menaces Europe, it is well to be on the spot with troops and 
ships to enforce out meaning. 

But what in theory we assert we have not as yet put into 
practice. The result of the Naval Manceuvres of past summers has 
conclusively proved, if war problems can be said to be sclved by 
peace manceuvres, that France is in the position to play the game of 
“decoy duck” with sufficient certainty of success, so long as our 
Mediterranean and combined Channel and Reserve Fleets remain 
doubtfully superior to the flotillas of our would-be rival at Toulon, 
Cherbourg, and Brest. 

But, with the promised growth of our sea-power, it is alleged that, 
within a specified time, we must be in a position to reassert our absolute 
supremacy at sea over any probable or possible combination of foreign 
foes. This I concede, in so far as it is maintained that a given 
strategic area of sea may be swept by our fleets, superior, numerically 
or otherwise, to our adversary’s war-ships and cruisers. But no great 
Power, except perhaps England, can ever be described as beaten even 
by a succession of annihilating defeats at sea. Purely naval disasters 
can shake no empire or kingdom to such an extent as to secure favour- 
able terms to the victors except, as I have suggested, in our own case. 

What effort, for instance, had the action of the combined English 
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and French fleets on the Russian Empire, when directed on a false 
objective in the Baltic? Did it in any way or by any means assist the 
progress of the second series of operations in the Crimea? I trow 
not. 

When, in the instance above mentioned, Admirals Napier and 
Deschénes effected their junction in Barosund Bay, they decided that 
a bombardment of Bomarsund would be a fruitless success without 
troops to emphasise the blows of the Fleet. Conscious of the defective 
land-communications of the Russians, it was practically running no 
risk to await the arrival of the French Division, under d’Hilliers, and 
the place fell, as all the world knows, by a brilliant, if barren, feat of 
arms. 

But in these days, when we have to deal with strategic railways, 
which make the Naval coup de main a most hazardous and costly 
horror unless troops are immediately at hand to hold at arm’s length 
the defeated defenders of the sea-front, the Naval victory must stand 
by itself, and the Military expedition must arrive with the necessity of 
doing what the Fleet and the Naval Forces should have done for 
them, i.e., paved the way for the immediate advance of the Division, or 
Army Corps, on the military objective of the invaders. 

There I assent is the véle of Marine troops to be found, and thus, 
at Malta, Gibraltar, and Cyprus (faute de mieux), should these troops 
be found tactically complete in order to retain for the Admiral Com- 
manding in Chief what the prowess of his fleet has temporarily won. 

Even in the case of the rebel, Arabi, it cannot be asserted that his 
power was broken, even after the bombardment of Alexandria. 

Had Lord Alcester stood in doubt of any possible political 
complications with France, would he have ventured to denude his gun- 
decks of a single Blue-jacket or Marine to serve temporarily as the 
nucleus of an Army of Occupation of that important seaport ? 

Even with Continental Allies, the case under consideration 
remains the same; as a Naval Power we can, we probably should be 
obliged to, take the brunt of operations by sea, but, that done, we 
should expect our slender Army Corps to be started from the littoral 
acquired, fresh and intact, for its arduous duties as an expeditionary 
force with some political and military objective, i.e., capital, or the like. 
Our prestige must suffer if ourscanty Military force is broken up, not only 
by detaching troops for duty along the line or lines of communication, 
but also by holding the Naval base of operations which should be 
absolutely in Naval hands. 

To take an extreme case, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, who 
should steam away withthe main body of his Fleet from the Naval 
base of operations for a purely Naval digression—an action at sea— 
leaving that base held by his Marine Forces, might do so with greater 
confidence than if tied to the necessity of agreeing with the General 
Officer commanding the land forces detached for the purpose of 
holding the base in question. In fact, it would be all the difference 
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between dealing with an officer of equal rank, and with one who, whatever 
his relative rank, is, by the conditions of his service, subordinated to 
the necessity of carrying out the policy of a Naval Superior. 

Thus a Marine Brigade (?) at Gibraltar, or, better, at Malta and at 
Cyprus, or at Alexandria, if we maintain our protectorate of Egypt, 
should meet the case of fully strengthening the hands of the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, and would be commensurate to the enormuus 
interests which, in a moment of time, may be jeopardised in a 
European conflagration. It is futile to deny that a large extra 
expenditure is hereby implied, and that, if the present force of Marines 
can barely supply its necessary reliefs abroad, a doubling, or well-nigh 
trebling, of the strength of the Corps is here advocated, if a propor- 
tionate increase has to be made to meet the wants of the other great 
Naval stations. 

But, as the battle for Naval supremacy is likely to be fought 
where the great European Powers dip their feet into the sea, so are 
the needs of the Mediterranean station paramount to all others. 

The effect on the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar of having 
Marine troops supernumerary to them ought to be to transform those 
places into purely Artillery ard Engineer Stations, thus releasing 
battalions of Infantry for reinforcing the First and Second Army Corps, 
and stiffening our hom: defenders, the Militia and Volunteers. 

I have next to defend the principle of utilising Marine troops in 
what, primarily, are Maritime expeditions. Here, I willingly concede 
that, if the spirit of the times is in unison with the ancient régime of 
Admirals’ regiments selected from the line, my argument is at an end, 
and the Marine establishments require but such increase as the 
proportionate growth of the Navy requires, while the Force remains a 
purely Naval complement of the crews of the Fleet, and needs no 
Military training. 

But I suggest that an Admiral who has to his hand soldiers trained 
as the Marines are now, and closely in touch with Naval men and 
Naval affairs, will find, even in time of peace, manifold and numerous 
uses for Marine depéts. Malta is, and Gibraltar will be, a Naval 
Arsenal, and the dockyard parties, with which we are so familiar at 
home, and which do such economical and excellent work, will render 
well-nigh superfluous the dusky native of Malta or other foreign strain 
of blood. The advantage of disciplined labour in all Royal Arsenals 
and dockyards is in itself a boon not to be despised in times of turmoil 
and political disquietude, as also in the golden days of peace. 

The battalions borrowed from the Line for temporary and Naval 
purposes could never compare in handiness to the sea-soldiers, who, in 
the opinion of all Naval critics, can turn their hands to any work by 
sea or land with equally good results. 

There is very little formalism to be detected in the service relations 
between Naval Commanders-in-Chief and their subordinates. Indeed, 
the nature of the profession forbids it, and the Admiral who has at 
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hand large bodies of Marines, and yet is not hampered by the details of 
the military command of these units, is much in the position of a chess- 
player who plays his game by telegraph. 

I make, indeed, no proposal that the Marines of the Naval depéts 
should in any way be withheld from service afloat. The Marines of 
the Fleet and of the depéts ashore might well be interchangeable, and 
relieved individually from home by roster after two or three years 
abroad. 

The question of transport for an Admiral’s expeditionary force of 
Marines could also be simplified by retaining on the station armed 
cruisers manned as are the ships of the Fleet Reserve, which could be 
worked to their destination, when required, by a slight augmentation in 
the shape of engine-room crews and partly by the Marines of the 
expeditionary force. 

My principal object in emphasising the need of military forces 
utilised as Admiral’s regiments, in the truest sense of the term, is to 
meet the needs of instantaneous Naval action, while the regular Army 
Corps are preparing for embarkation. Nothing since the Crimean 
expeditionary force landed finally at Eupatoria can compare with the 
difficulties likely to be encountered by the Maritime Expeditions of the 
future, which constitute the only form of war in which British Military 
Forces can expect to engage successfully either with or without Allies. 

In any serious struggle, and even assuming an enormous 
preponderance of Naval Forces, it is to be expected that time will be 
of the essence of success. The Naval blow must be struck and followed 
up by immediate Military action, without having the hiatus which lay 
between the bombardment of Alexandria and the action at Kassassin. 

Military students are accustomed to hear and read of the ease with 
which, by means of our Naval supremacy (actual or assumed), we can 
throw an Army Corps on a given section of coast line. It does not 
seem to occur to the patriotic and sanguine enthusiast that it is a very 
different matter to transport troops and “ matériel’”’ across a narrow 
arm of sea, such as the Channel, to that of conveying a large expedi- 
tionary force across thousands of miles of sea with flank or flanks 
exposed wholly or partly to the hostile raids of an active maritime foe. 
The initiative of the Naval Commander-in-Chief, if it has eventually 
to be followed up by military action, must, without doubt, be so 
conceived and executed as to ensure the possibility of holding the Naval 
base for a period of time measured at least in days. 

When turning to minor Naval expeditions, such as that very recent 
one on the Gambia river, it would be well-nigh amusing, if it lacked 
the tragic element, to witness the hurrying forward of reliefs and 
reinforcements, which should have been in position at the Naval base, 
the Cape of Good Hope. But, fortunately, time is not so important 
in dealing with very “ primitive man,”’ as in the case of embroilments 
with a civilised Power. At the same time, it may be well to point out 
that, if indeed the best training ground for soldiers and sailors is, in the 
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first period of their service, at home stations, it is self-evident that the 
head-quarters of Marine troops at home should be largely supple- 
mented by depéts on the station, where the Admiral in Command can 
lay his hand upon them at a moment’s notice. 

It is hardly to be expected that a transport convoy, in the shape 
of a strong fleet, will be at hand to the moment to convey the units 
required by an Admiral on outbreak of war at short notice to join the 
‘‘ Flag.”’ These should be at hand in time of peace, and the interior 
economy of the Naval Service should be so re-organised as to provide 
employment, remunerative to the country, for the large bodies of 
Marines, I urge, as necessary at all the most important Naval Head- 
quarters abroad. 

It should be evident to all practical students of the theory of modern 
war, that it will not, in all probability, be open to the home authorities 
to place troops in position and to the hand of a Naval Commander-in- 
Chief before war breaks out. Thus, in the event of a second Eastern 
imbroglio the fact of our expediting the mobilisation of the First Army 
Corps might, and probably would, hasten the formal declaration of 
war, and it is very certain that a purely Naval movement against 
Toulon, Biserta, or even in alliance with Turkey against a Russian 
Black Sea base, unsupported at once by the landing of tactical units 
of some sort of trained soldiery, be they Marines or what not, must 
prove a fiasco and greatly lessen our chances of rapid and decisive 
Military strokes, when at last our actual field-army arrives at the Naval 
base of operations. 

In nothing I have said have I :eant to imply that a third Service 
of the Crown should be set on foot. More than ever is my conviction 
strengthened that Army and Navy are the only possible generic 
headings which can be practically treated in theory and practice as 
absolutely distinct. The strengthening of the Marine Forces is 
purely the strengthening of the Fleet directly with a view to enabling 
the British Admirals of the future worthily to initiate, and complete 
the Naval successes without which our Military forces must remain a 
dormant potentiality instead of an active factor in a struggle, which, 
beginning on the littoral, should make command of the sea merely a 
prelude to command of the situation on land. 

The present defects in the organisation of the Navy are mostly 
those due to imperfect Reserves. No manceuvres can take place, even 
after long preparation and notice, without so seriously draining the 
(so-called) Marine Divisions to such an extent as toleave merely a 
skeleton parade force barely adequate to form training battalions. 
Thus, if war breaks out, I am justified in asserting that the Reserves 
available to reinforce the Mediterranean Fleet alone exclusively for sea 
service would be of the scantiest description. 

To add to their numbers is by no means to add to the Military 
Staff of the Admiralty; the present Deputy-Adjutant-General has, in 

virtue of his office, the machinery for dealing with any conceivable 
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expansion of the Force, and the Field-Officers’ list would require no 
such alarming expansion as a proportionate number of Line troops. 

Marines are trained to work under fewer officers than other 
troops, and the battalions suggested by me as necessary, say, at Malta, 
would be amply officered by one captain to each double-company, a 
battalion of four double-companies being sufficient both for the duties 
of peace in the dockyards and the like, and for the temporary 
occupation of the Naval bases acquired by Naval activity during the 
early days of the war. 

There would appear to be no reason, too, why, with the consent 
of the Admiral in Command, the Marines of the Station should not 
be available for re-inforcement of the field-army. The Corps is 
accustomed to swift transitions from Naval obedience to subjection 
to Military law. This, perhaps, is the secret of the all-round fitness 
of the officers and men for service in very varied forms. 

In conclusion, I would add that no question of the day has been 
more deliberately shelved by successive administrations than that of 
the Royal Marine Forces. The subject never arises without graceful 
and well-earned compliments being showered on the Corps, but, if I 
may be permitted to say so, there has invariably shown itself some 
sort of opinion against treating the Corps as a distinct division of the 
great Naval Service with which it has ever been proud to associate 
itself. This is the more curious if it is considered that in no possible 
or conceivable manner can the Marine Service interfere with the right 
and proper executive of the Royal Navy. With regard to the Army, 
it is open to question if military staff-appointments ought not all, 
without exception, to be open to Marine officers with a view to that 
all-round training which is so desirable for troops destined to be 
employed in the quasi-Naval, quasi-military service briefly described 
in these pages. 

At present, however, it appears a more than doubtful question if 
Marine Forces should be organised on purely military lines, and 
officered and administered as units of regimental depéts merely to 
swell the dockyard fatigue parties and to act as stop-gaps in the ranks 
of the seamen of the Royal Navy. Economy can be bought too 
dearly if the efficiency of a Corps of nearly 20,000 officers and men is 
sacrificed to the desire to show no deficit in the personnel of the fleet 
by the embarkation of ‘‘ Johnny Raws” in the guise of trained soldiers 
of the Marine Forces. The larger hope of the ancient Corps of 
Marines has been unfolded in these pages. It is for the trained experts 
of the ‘‘New Navy” to foster this enlargement or to secure the 
abolition and extinction of a Force which has had its little day and 
has deserved recognition even on the verge of the great change which 
now threatens to make of its past history a regretful memory and a 
lost cause. 


F. C. O.-J. 
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Pickwickian Studies: No. VII 


DuLwIcH. 


Mr. Pickwick, as we know, retired to end his days at peaceful 
Dulwich—placid and tranquil as his own amiable heart. It is as 
certain as though we had been living there and had seen all that was 
going on, that he became universally popular, and quite a personage 
in the place. Everyone was sure to meet him taking his afternoon 
walk along the rural lanes, or making his way to the Greyhound, 
where -he was often found of an evening—possibly every evening. 
This Greyhound, an old-fashioned and somewhat antique house, though 
not mentioned in the story, is linked to it by implication; for to 
settle at Dulwich and ignore the Greyhound was a thing that could not 
be. There is a Pickwickian tone—or was, rather, for it is now levelled 
—about the place, and Boz himself used to frequent it, belonging to a 
sort of dining club that met down there. 

Such a paper as the Dulwich Observer would make much account of a 
man like Mr. Pickwick; all his movements were duly chronicled, and 
anyone that chooses to bid Sarah or Mary “‘ bring up the file for the 
year of Mr. Pickwicks’s residence,’’ must find innumerable entries. 
Thus :— 


MR. PICKWICK AT THE OPENING OF THE DULWICH LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of this admirable and thriving society—which, as our readers know, 
was founded by Mr. Pickwick—was held on Saturday, at the Greyhound Inn, where 
this learned and popular gentleman read a special paper on Ralph Alleyne and his 
celebrated college at Dulwich. There was a large attendance. Mr. Pickwick 
stated that he had long been making researches into the Alleyne pedigree, and 
had made an astonishing discovery—Alleyne, he found, was the family of the Allens ! 
f very dear and intimate friend of his own—a high member of the medical 
profession—with whom he had spent some of the pleasantest hours of his whole life, 
and who was now following his practice in India, also bore the name of Allen— 
Benjamin Allen! It will be said that there was not much in this; there were many 
Allens about, and, in the world generally (loud laughter); but what will be said 
when, on carelessly turning over the old rate-books, he came on this startling fact? 
That at the beginning of the century his old friend’s grandfather actually occupied a 
small house on Tulse Hill, not five minutes’ walk from the college (loud applause). 
He saw, they saw the significance of this. Following up the clue, he next found 
that this gentleman was a person of literary tastes—and, mark this, often went into 
town to scientific meetings and to the theatres (loud applause). Further, he had 
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discovered one or two very “ oldest inhabitants” (a laugh) who had known this very 
Benjamin Allen, the grandfather, and who could not recall anything precise about 
him: but allagreed, and they should further mark this, that he had the air and 
bearing of a man of theatrical tastes, and that “it was as likely as not”—to use their 
very words—“that he belonged to the family of Ralph Allen” (applause). The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to work out his clever theory with much ingenuity, and, at 
the end, left ‘not a shadow of a shade of a doubt” in the minds of his hearers in 
general. and in his own mind in particular, that this Dr. Benjamin Allen—of the 
East Indies—was the lineal descendant of our own Ralph Allen. We have, 
however, with regret to add, that this evening did not pass over so harmoniously as 
it could be desired. As soonas Mr. Pickwick had sat down and discussion was 
invited—Mr. Pickwick, however, saying that there was really nothing to discuss, as 
no one knew the facts but himself—a_ visitor from Town, who had been introduced 
at his own request by one of the members, stood up, will it be believed, to 
attack Mr. Pickwick and his paper! It transpired that this intruder’s name was 
Blotton, a person in the haberdashery line, and that he came from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Huggin Lane. He said that all they had been listening to was 
simple moonshine. (Mo! No/) But Yes! Yes! Had they ever heard of a 
river in Monmouth and another in Macedon? There was an Allen some hundred 
years ago—and a Ben Allen now alive in India. What rubbish was this? (“ Shame,” 
cries of “fut him out”). Where was the connection, he asked. Some old dotard 
or dodderer, they were told, said so. The doddering in the case was not confined 
tothat individual. Here Mr. Pickwick rose, and, with much heat, told the intruder 
to sit down. He would not hear him; he ought to be ashamed of himself. “ Would 
you believe it,” went on Mr. Pickwick, “this is a person who was actually erfelled— 
yes, expelled—from a club—the well-known Pickwick Club of which I was the 
founder. Let him deny it if he dare.” Here the individual called out “ Bill Stumps! 
Tell ’em about that.” “TI will -not tell ’em, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, warmly; “they 
know it too well. It shall be known as long as my name is known and when this 
person is consigned to the gutter whence he came.” “ Humbug,” said Mr. Blotton, 
“humbug you were and humbug you ever will be.” Here Dr. Pettigrew, our 
excellent local practitioner, interposed, “Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he said ; “is this to 
goon; are we to listen to this low abuse?” A number of persons closing round 
Blotton succeeded in ejecting him from the room, and this truly painful incident 
closed. 


VISITORS AT THE DELL, 


During the past week, Mr. Pickwick has been entertaining a series of visitors— 
among others, Mr. Wardle, of Manor Farm, Muggleton, Kent, with Miss Wardle, 
his sister— the heroine of a most romantic story communicated to us by Mr. Weller 
though we are not privileged to lift the veil from this interesting episode —but suffice 
it to say that it comprised an elopement and exciting chase, in which Mr. Pickwick, 
with his usual gallantry, took part. The estrangement which necessarily followed 
between brother and sister has long since been happily healed. Mr. Perker, the 
eminent London solicitor —Mr.'Pickwick’s “guide, philosopher and friend ”—has also 
been staying at the Dell. 


HUMOROUS ADVENTURE. 


Our readers will be entertained by the following droll contretemps which befel 
our deservedly popular fellow-citizen, as we may call him, Mr. Pickwick. As our 
readers know, the Annual Charity Dinner took place at the Greyhound, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Pickwick being in the chair, and making many of his happiest speeches during 
the course of which he related many curious details about himself and his life. The 
party did not break up till a late hour—nearly eleven o’clock. A fly—a special one, 
as usual—had been retained to take Mr. Pickwick home, but as the trusted Hobson, 
who invariably attends Mr. Pickwick on such occasions, had another engagement, a 
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stranger was procured from Camberwell. Mr. Pickwick was placed in the vehicle, 
not, as he says, without misgivings, and, as he admits, fell.fast asleep. He was 
driven home—as he fancied. On arriving, the coachman had much difficulty in 
making himself heard. Mr. Pickwick entered the house, still scarcely aroused, and, 
turning into the study, sank into the armchair, and once more fell into a slumber. 
He was presently aroused, he says, by voices, and found himself surrounded by 
strange faces and figures in various states of déshadi/lé. The head of the house, the 
well-known Mr. Gibson, who had been roused from his slumbers, on the maid, Mary 
Perkes, giving the alarm that robbers were in the house, had rushed down in his 
trousers only ; the man-servant ditto; the young ladies in anything they could find. 
Mr. Pickwick describes his alarm as he found these faces round him, and, not 
unnaturally, conceived the idea that robbers had broken into Azs house, and that he 
was in their power. A humorous imbroglio followed. He instantly rushed to secure 
the poker, and, flourishing it round his head, cried out repeatedly, “ Keep off! every 
one of you! or I'll brain the first man that comes near me!” Fortunately, the 
respected man-servant, who had been many years with Mr. Gibson, and had met 
Mr. Weller, at once recognized Mr. Weller’s master, and said: “Why, its Mr. 
Pickwick ! ain’t it? Don’t you know //zs ain’t your own house, sir.” The truth 
then all flashed upon him. Mr. Pickwick then relates that he became so tickled 
with the odd humour of his situation that he fell into his chair in convulsions of 
laughter, and laughed long and loudly, for many minutes. The more he laughed, the 
more Mr. Gibson laughed. At last, all was explained, and the amusing scene 
ended by a room being hastily got ready for Mr. Pickwick (for the cabman had gone 
away). No one was more amused, or indeed, more pleased, at the “ mistakes of a 
night” than Mr. Gibson, who always tells the story with infinite drollery. Mr. 
Pickwick takes all the blame on himself, declaring, as he says his old friend Winkle 
used to say: “Jt wasn't the wine, but the salmon.” 


ATTEMPTED ROBBERY AT MR. PICKWICK’S HOUSE. 


Last night, we are sorry to learn, a very daring attempt was made to rob the 
mansion of our much esteemed resident, Mr. Pickwick. The Dell, as our readers 
know, is a substantial dwelling-house, standing in its own grounds, and comparatively 
unprotected. The family, consists of the owner, his housekeeper, Mrs Purdy, 
and his faithful servant, Mr. Samuel Weller, whose pleasant humour is well-known, 
and who is deservedly popular in Dulwich. Nothing was noticed until about two 
o’clock in the morning, when, as Mr. Weller has informed us, he was awakened bya 
low, grinding sound, which, in his quaint style, he says reminded him “a fellow in guad 
a-filing his irons.” With much promptitude he rose and, loosening the dog, proceeded 
in the direction of the sounds; the villians, however, became alarmed, and Mr. 
Weller was just in time to see them, as he says, “a-cuttin’ their lucky” over the 
garden wall. Much sympathy is expressed for the worthy and deservedly esteemed 
Mr. Pickwick, and for the outrage done to his feelings. 


FETE AT MR. PICKWiCK’S. 


On Thursday last, this amiable and always benevolent gentleman, who, it is known, 
takes the deepest interest in the stage, invited all the brethren of the college to a 
dinner, after which, he threw open his grounds to all his acquaintances, indeed, to 
all Dulwich. The banquet was of a sumptuous character, and was provided from 
the Greyhound. After the usual loyal toasts, the warden proposed Mr. Pickwick’s 
health in appropriate terms, to which that gentleman responded in an admirable 
speech, in which he reviewed some portions of his life. After stating how dear and 
near to his affection was the college and all that was concerned with it, he entered 
into some various details of Ralph Alleyne, who, as we all know, was an actor and 
connected with actors. “I have already, by means of my researches, shown 
how strangely related he was to myself, being ot the same family with an eminent 
physician in India, Mr. Benjamin Allen. (Cheers.) I, myself, have known actors— 
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one who was known to his brethren as ‘dismal Jemmy’—(loud laughter) —from, I 
suppose, the caste of characters he was always assuming. Dismal Jemmy, however, 
had to leave the country—(laughter)—I will not say why.” (Roars of laughter.) 
Another actor whom he had known was one of the most remarkable men he had 
ever met, for talent and resources—would that he had confined his talent to its 
legitimate sphere, namely, on the d0ards—but, unfortunately, he had chosen to exert 
it at his, Mr. Pickwick’s, expense. (Loud laughter.) This performer tried to live by 
his wits, as it is called, and he, Mr. Pickwick, had encountered him, and his wits, too 
and nearly always with success. Mr. Pickwick then humorously described some of 
his adventures with this person, causing roars of laughter by a description of a night 
in the garden of a Boarding School, into which he had been entrapped on the pretext 
that the actor was about to run away with one of the young ladies. In the most 
comic fashion, he related how he had been taken by the whole school, headed by its 
principal, and locked up in a cupboard, and was only released by his faithful man, 
Sam, whom, personally, some of them knew—(loud applause.) Well, after frustrating 
the knavish tricks of this actor, he at last found him in a debtors’ prison in the most 
abject misery and destitution, and he was happy to tell them, that the man was com- 
pletely reformed, and getting an honest livelihood in one of our colonies. Such was 
his experience of the actors’ profession. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE AT IPSWICH. 


An interesting event, in which our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Pickwick, has 
taken a deep interest, took place at the historic town of Ipswich, when Mr. Sidney 
Porkenham, eldest son of — Porkenham, Esq., led to the altar at St. Clement’s 
Church, Henrietta, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of - Nupkins, Esq., late 
Mayor of this city. Among the guests were J. Grigg, Esq., Mrs. and the Misses Grigg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Slummin Towken and Mr. Slummin Towken, jun.,—Jinks, Esq., and 
many more. Mr. Pickwick had intended to be present and had already promised to 
stay with Mr. Nupkins, but was prevented by illness. His present to the bride, a 
costly one and in exquisite taste, was purchased at Micklethwaite’s, High Street, 
Camberwell, where it was exhibited and excited universal admiration. It consisted 
of a watch and curb chain of the finest workmanship, for Mr. Pickwick placed no 
limit on Micklethwaite. We understand that at a recent dinner at Mr. Humber- 
stone, our esteemed rector’s, Mr. Pickwick, after alluding to Miss Nupkins and the 
coming marriage, literally convulsed the party by relating his famous adventure at 
the Great White Horse, which he tells in the raciest style, and how it led to his being 
led off prisoner, and brought before his friend, Mr. Nupkins, then Mayor of Ipswich. 
At the close he became a little pensive. “Ah! poor Peter Magnus! and Miss 
W——, sorry! I’m sorry, very.” Our Rector has often “chaffed” this worthy 
gentleman on his midnight adventure, saying, waggishly, “there was more in it than 
met the eye.” We have seen Mr. Pickwick smile, and he would say, “‘ well, sir, she 
was a fine woman, a very fine woman, and I’m not going to kiss and tell.” 


Mr. PICKWICK AT DULWICH POLICE COURT. 


Thomas Bardell, aged 19, was charged before His Worship, with extorting 
money under false pretences from Mr. Pickwick. It appears from the gentleman’s 
evidence, which he gave with great fulness, that, many years ago, a woman of the 
name of Bardell, a lodging-house keeper, brought an unfounded action against Mr. 
Pickwick, and obtained damages which Mr. Pickwick refused to pay, preferring to go to 
the Fleet Prison. This person had a son, then a mere child, who was the prisoner 
A week ago, Mr. Pickwick received a piteous letter, signed Tommy Bardell, saying 
that his mother was dying, and in the deepest distress, all their furniture sold, or 
pawned. After making some inquiries, and finding that there was a woman in 
distress at the place, Mr. Pickwick sent the prisoner two sovereigns. Within a 
fortnight he received a second application, saying that the unhappy worian’s bed 
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was being taken away, &c.; he sent another sovereign. When he received a third 
application he thought it high time to put it into the hands of his man, Sam Weller, 
who made enquiries and found out there was no mother, Mrs. Bardell being long, 
long since dead. His worship committed him to jail for six months as a vagabond, 
but, at Mr. Pickwick’s request, reduced his sentence to two months. 


MR. PICKWICK’S FUNERAL. 


The funeral cor/ége left the Dell at ten o’clock, and was one of the most striking 
displays of public feeling that Dulwich has seen for many years. And not only was 
Dulwich thus affected, but in Camberwell all the numerous shops were closed, and 
the inhabitants turned out in crowds. The procession comprised many mourning 
coaches containing all Mr. Pickwick’s oldest friends. He had survived all his 
relations. Among the mourners were Mr. Wardle, of Dingley Dell, with his 
son-in-law, Trundle, Esq.; Mr. Tupman, who travelled specially from Richmond ; 
Messrs. Winkle and Snodgrass, who had been his inseparable companions in his 
famous tours; and Perker, Esq., who was the deceased’s legal adviser and 
confidential friend. An interesting incident was the appearance among the mourners 
of an elderly gentleman, Mr. Peter Magnus, between whom and Mr. Pickwick, as we 
learn from his faithful servant, there had for many years been a cloud or misunder- 
standing on account of some lady whose marriage with Mr. Magnus Mr. Pickwick 
had unwittingly frustrated. This injury, if injury there was, Mr. Magnus had buried 
in the grave, and had rushed to Dulwich to lend his heartfelt sympathy. Such things 
go far to reconcile one to human nature, if such reconcilement be incumbent. 
A deputation from the Dulwich Literary and Scientific Association, of which Mr. 
Pickwick was Perpetual President, walked in the procession. Passing the well-known 
Greyhound Inn, one of Mr. Pickwick’s favourite haunts, it was noticed the blinds 
were drawn down. 

We copy from the Katanswill Gazette the following admirable tribute to Mr. 
Pickwick’s merit, from the vigorous pen, as we understand, of its Editor, Mr. Pott :— 
“Not only in Dulwich, but in Eatanswill, is there mourning, to-day. We have lost 
Pickwick—Pickwick the true and the Blue. For Blue he was, to the very core and 
marrow of his bones, and it was we ourselves, who first permeated him with real 
Blue principles. Many atime and oft has he sat at our feet, drinking in with rapture, 
almost, the stray scraps of immortal doctrine with which we favoured him. Is it not 
an open secret that, but for Pickwick’s exertions —exertions which laid the foundations 
of the disease which ultimately carried him off—our late admirable member, the 
Honourable Samuel Siumkey, would not have been returned? The Gaze/‘e, it is true, 
first burst open the breach, in which Pickwick threw himself, waving his flag on high, 
and led us on to victory. Of course, our verminous contemporary, the /udependent, 
will scoff, and wipe its shoes on the illustrious dead. Of course, the mangey creature— 
ceasing the while from its perennial self-scratching— will hoot something derogatory. 
Let it sneer, yelp aloud in its impotent hog-like manner ; let it root with its filthy snout 
among the heaps of garbage where it loves to make its unclean haunt in unspeak- 
able Buffery. ’T will not serve—the noisome fumes will stifle it.” 

We regret to say that these prognostications of Mr. Pott’s were but too soon, 
and too fatally realised, for in almost the next issue of the Judependent, we find 
a scandalous and indecent attack on our late beloved Mr. Pickwick. Shocking as it 
is, we cannot forbear, in duty to the deceased gentleman, presenting it to our 


readers — 








“PoTT’s PICKWICK.” 


“ Our emasculated contemporary, not content with debauching Eatanswill politics, 
must go far afield and drag from his grave an obscure and feeble being whom he 
claims to make one of his besmirched heroes. But Potts’ praise, as we have learned 
long since, is no more than daubing its object with dirt. Why, this very 
Pickwick whom he belauds—can it be forgotten how Eatanswill shook its sides 
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with laughter at the figure he made our besotted contemporary cut? Who will forget 
Mr. W——le, his creature, whom Pickwick introduced into the Potts’ household 
and the resulting scandal, how Mr. W——le, aforesaid, fled from the house, leaving 
the belated Ariadne in tears? Does Pott forget who it was put his finger on this spot 
and, for the fair fame of Eatanswill, clamoured for his extinction? Who forgets our 
warnings and this fulfilment? The arrival of Lieutenant —  ; the menaced pro- 
ceedings in a certain court ; the departure of the fair but frail culprit. And yet Pott 
with an ineffable effrontery that would do credit to a fishwife in and from Billings- 
gate, clamours about this Pickwick and his virtues, and drops his maudlin tears upon 
his coffin! Why was he not there to give his hand to Mr. Lothario W———le, who, 
we understand, was also present? By the way, we have received the following lines 
from a valued correspondent :— 





Your tears you may sprinkle 
O W——le, O W——le, 
With more of this same kind of rot. 
The lady so gay 
Could not say you nay, 
Merely bidding you “Go ¢o Pot.” 


Our hide-bound contemporary, will not, of course, see the point— 

We are grieved to say, says the Dulwich Observer of the following week, 
that the indecent Eatanswill controversy over the lamented Mr. Pickwick still goes 
on. More strickly speaking, however, he has dropped out of sight owing to the 
inflamed passions which have been roused between the editors. Our sympathies are, 
we need not say, with Mr. Pott, still we wish he would somewhat temper his language, 
out of respect for the dead. Here is his crushing retort— 


“FILTH ON THE COFFIN.” 


“We have seen at some historic funeral, say of some personage obnoxious to the 
mob, dead dogs, cats, rats, and rotten eggs, hurled from a safe distance at the passing 
coffin. This is what our fast decomposing and wholly noisome contemporary is now 
doing. Shall wesay it? How beastly, how congenial tothe man’s feelings! Paugh! 
Decency? Propriety: sense of restraint, all terms in his Malay tongue—for this Swift’s 
yahoo. But we know what rankles. Has our contemporary in mind a chastisement 
that was inflicted on him in the kitchen of a certain inn, and in the presence of 
Pickwick himself—has he forgotten the fire irons—or, to speak accurately, ¢he fire iron? 
That bruise, we dare swear, is still raw. But there are pole-cats who cannot divest 
themselves of their odour, do what they will, and this festering mass of decaying 
garbage, which goes by the name of Zhe Jndzpendent, and which is unaccountably 
overlooked by the night men in their rounds, is fast breeding a pestilence in the pure 
air of Eatanswill.” This lamentable controversy was continued for several weeks. 


STRANGE INCIDENT. 


We noticed among the company at Mr. Pickwick’s funeral a gentleman of 
unobstrusive exterior, who seemed to be vainly seeking his place, and to whom our 
representative offered his services. It turned out that his name was Trundle, and 
that he was one of the appointed pall-bearers, but that he had been unaccountably 
overlooked, and his place taken by someone else. Mr. Trundle made no complaint, 
but our representative thought it his duty to mention the circumstance to Mr. 
Wardle, who, it appears, is his father-in-law, but who only smiled, good-humouredly 
saying “O, Trundle, to be sure. Noone minds him and 4e won’t mind” But no 
further attention was paid to the matter. Mr. Trundle, our representative adds, was 
a man of modest and retiring ways, and did not seem in the least put out by 
the mistake. 


Percy FITZGERALD. 
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Manly Canada: An Apology 


In a recent number of this Review appeared a letter from me in which 
was incorporated a brief epitome of my impressions of Canada. The 
letter was a description of personal misfortunes written in a 
pessimistic vein, and I should have had better taste than to allude to 
a nation while in such a spirit, and in the same company with my 
insignificant self. May I request a like space in which to apologise ? 
About the same time as I received a copy of the article, I read the 
following remarks in the New York Sun :—‘“‘ Canada is a country of 
no consequence. Canadian politics are cnly rat-fights, no matter 
what the size of the pit. Nothing else can be expected of a people 
pushed up against the Frozen North.” This opened my eyes to my sin. 

Although I come from Penang and have my habitat at 
Hong Kong, and although my “foreign service” has _ been 
under Chinese, French and American flags, I am an Englishman. 
And, if I am an Englishman, I am a Canadian also, and I 
cannot stand disparagement of any part of our Empire from 
foreigners; least of all from those who are our brothers in 
language and blood. A jaundiced and ill-natured man, wrapped up 
in his own paltry sufferings, gets into the habit of criticising his 
friends and family, and what they admire and reverence, in an 
uncharitable and depreciatory vein ; but the enemies of those friends 
and that family make a grievous mistake if they imagine that he is 
one of themselves. The most trenchant criticism springs more from 
love than hate; and so it is particularly with us Englishmen. We 
find fault because our hearts are in our Empire and we are impatient 
of follies which obscure its magnificence; but we are not the less 
ready to forget those follies and see only the magnificence when an 
outsider reverses the telescope. 

Everything 1 have said about Canada may be true; its society 
may be provincial, its politics corrupt, its press imperfect, and its 
telegraph poles distressing to the eye. But that is domestic criticism, 
microscopic criticism. Let me turn the telescope and show you 
Canada through the larger lens. 

Canada is struggling. That explains snttich and propitiates much. 
We must not be impatient. Canada is working out her destiny as 
a young country fighting against odds. Her faults are those of 
growth, not of decay. She is full of vitality, full of health, full of 
strength. Freshly emerged from an embryo state of tutelage and 
dismemberment at the same time as she is growing together and 
learning to walk haughtily and with independence, she is surrounded 
by difficulties and anomalies which would tax all the steadiness, all the 
diplomacy, of an old and practised nation. Internally, she is harassed 
by discordant elements of population and religion; the Roman 
Catholic religion, like the Hudson’s Bay Company, was established 
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before Canada was a nation, and being so rich and powerful as to be 
able openly to defy the laws, is naturally, in conjunction with a pre- 
ponderance of French and Irish, a menace, or at least a stumbling 
block, to a loyal and go-ahead young policy of domestic patriotism. 
Let me not be supposed to insinuate that the French and Irish are 
not as patriotic and loyal as the English Canadians, or that the 
Roman Catholics are not good Christians; but you have only to 
remember Ireland, only to picture to yourself England overridden by 
silent and persistent priests, to understand the gulf which exists 
between powerful old Quebec and the go-ahead business men of 
Ontario, or the rough-and-ready settlers of the prairie. Secondly, 
there is the enormous disproportion between population and area. 
The population of the whole of Canada is only that of the county of 
London, while its area is greater than that of the United States. To 
weld such a scattered and heterogeneous populace into a homogeneous 
state is hard work. Provinces separated by hundreds or thousands of 
miles must necessarily have many domestic ambitions difficult to 
amalgamate in a national policy. 

Externally, the difficulties are still greater. In Newfoundland 
there is a ‘‘ French shore,’ which is a constant source of friction; and, 
on the other side of the continent, there is an American shore which 
is equally pregnant with potential frictions. Instances of these 
difficulties have been in evidence lately over the purchase of the 
island of Anticosti by a Frenchman, and over the Behring Sea 
fisheries and the Yukon boundary. But the great trouble, which we 
in England alone are quite free from, is the existence of rival 
neighbours on land. The American continent is to Canada what 
Europe and Asia are to Britain: its market. The United States are 
suspected of a desire to gobble up Canada, and, consequently, there 
is a constant friction over tariffs. This friction has now extended to 
the making of “alien” laws. But the Reciprocity Conference is still 
sitting and I will say no more. 

Canada thus has her hands full and is fighting for domestic and 
national independence as well as for progress and unification. In 
such a condition, a condition of growth, expansion and self-defence, 
it would be uncharitable to expect of her that solidity of characteristic, 
that stability of forms, that breadth and tolerance of opinion, that 
refinement and culture which exist in England. What is one’s 
astonishment, then, to find—London as a social and literary centre 
omitted—Canada is really in advance of England in civilisation and 
enlightenment ! 

This is an apology, not an essay, and I must be brief. I said 
that the Government was comparable to that of China. Well, that 
was absurd. There ave abuses in the mechanism, and they want 
vigorously hammering ; but against corrupt elections and petty party 
politics let us put big results. There is perfect freedom. I have 
heard no complaints about the administration of justice. Crime is 
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amateur and impulsive. The people, as well in cities as in remote 
diggings, are remarkably law-abiding and temperate, and that with 
very little interference of police. Public monies are devoted to 
railways, canals, and to settlement of waste lands. The constant 
bickering in the local press on these matters is inevitable, but the 
results remain: a transcontinental railway, a canal route from the 
Upper Lakes to the sea, the active projection of similar works, such 
as the intercolonial railway and the Georgian Bay Canal, the indus- 
trious and persevering geological surveys, the experimental farms, the 
opening up of the Kootenay, Cariboo, and Yukon mining districts, 
the importation of foreign settlers (Count Tolstoi’s Caucasian 
Doukhobors, for instance, another embittered question), and the 
unceasing efforts to obtain a reciprocal tariff to encourage trade. 
Then there are other more notable results effected by the present 
Liberal (Grit) Government, which, whatever party motives may be 
ascribed to them, are advanced and patriotic. There is the preference 
duty (a reduction of 25 per cent.) on British goods, Imperial Penny 
Postage, and internal Penny Postage. The postal system is, on the 
whole, admirable, with the modern improvement of private letter 
boxes in every post office. 

So much for the Government and national undertakings 
working actively and intelligently for the country’s welfare, in spite of 
party obligations, private influences, and the inevitably antagnoistic 
interests of different trades and localities. But another symptom of 
advancement, which I have not space to enlarge on, is the complete 
independence of local self-government : every town and district of the 
Dominion is indefatigable in pushing its local interests and develop- 
ment, holds its local annual exhibition, and insists on electric lighting 
and tramcars, hospitals, schools, decency and temperance, with far 
more energy than in our own provinces. 

My disparagement of the railways, towns, telephones, etc., was, 
of course, “writ sarkastical;’’ every traveller has expatiated on 
their immense improvement over our own. The electric street cars 
are a splendid service, and it is merely my antiquated Conservatism 
which prefers the old *bus. To say that the electric light is laid on 
everywhere for domestic use, and that every house has its telephone, 
is an acknowledgment of progress which speaks for itself. 

Socially, I was again acrimonious and unjust. Canadians are a 
fine set of people, men and women, French and English. Advanced 
education is far more common, in proportion to population, than at 
home; so much so, indeed, as to be already a danger, like the 
“culture” of our servant girls. Every other farmer can boast a son 
who is a priest, a parson, or a doctor. Canada has some. excellent 
universities, and the men they turn out, for all practical purposes, are 
more soundly educated than our own professional men. It is true 
that ‘‘ the professions” are at present overcrowded, and rob the soil 
of much needed native farmers; but there is room and time for these 
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things to adjust themselves. As an instance, I may say that at 
Ottawa, a town of 50,000 inhabitants, there are about 70 doctors, and 
that on the recent death of a physician with a large practice, seven 
new men rushed to divide his heritage. Of Canadian polite society, 
I am not competent to speak, because I am not a society man, and 
I have no entrée if I were. I perceive that there is the usual adora- 
tion of fashion; that ladies throng the silk shops; that there are balls, 
receptions, carnivals; that handsome furniture and handsome 
equipages abound. I am also told that hostesses cannot complain, as 
at home, of a lack of young men. Amateur theatricals and concerts 
are frequent; theatres and operas are well patronised. Music is 
enthusiastically studied, and I have heard that literary men and 
women, even to the writers of “society pars.,” are lionised. Many 
of our own literary men come from, or have lived in, Canada; Grant 
Allen, Gilbert Parker, Robert Barr, G. B. Burgin, Roger Pocock, 
W. Mackie, Eric Mackay, for instance. Canada has just lost a 
historian in Mr. Kingsford. It possesses a monthly magazine of a 
high standard, ‘“‘ The Canadian.” Drummond and Lampman are 
poets known beyond its borders. It is no slight to say that, at 
present, polite literature cannot flourish indigenously; on the other 
hand, the bookshops in the leading towns exhibit a larger show of 
new English fiction and biography than many of our own provincial 
towns ; nearly all copyrights, bought by Canadian publishers. New 
novels are sold at 2s. and 3s. nett; for the rest, the monthly 
magazines, American and English, have the widest sale. The news- 
papers are generally sold for a half-penny, in spite of an import duty 
on paper. 

And then, in the country, there are two dear old types of 
hospitality, French and English. I have never tied up my boat at a 
village wharf without being invited to tea. Kindness and courtesy 
are universal. How different to agricultural England! 

But I am running far beyond my limit. I can only repeat that 
Canada is a manly nation: open-hearted, enlightened, pushing and 
patriotic. And if I have said, or may say, things uncharitable and 
disparaging, I swear that my heart is in the country, and that I am as 
patriotically ardent for its prosperity as any son of the soil. And, 
indeed, I think I shall become a son of the soil. There is room here; 
room to breathe. And the atmosphere is healthy. Londoners, come 
out and air yourselves. You are stifling over there; stifling in an 
atmosphere of fraud, cant, pessimism and unwholesomeness. A 
month of Canadian society will enable you to slough your artificial 
skin and comprehend that true life is broad, simple and generous, and 
that there is a nobler log-rolling than the degraded craving for 


‘ec puffs.” 
JULIAN CROSKEY. 














An Agricultural View of our National Food 
Supply 


AT a time of unrest like the present, when all eyes are turned 
towards the war cloud that hangs over Europe, and when men are 
enquiring as to the efficiency of our Army and Navy to meet any 
eventualities, it is a matter of supreme importance that attention 
should be given to that great foundation of both Army and Navy—the 
ever-present food question. 

By general consent, our means of defence are in a state of 
efficiency ; but are our Agriculturists as ready? Are our granaries 
full of home-grown wheat? Are our lands being tilled so as to secure 
for the nation the calmness which is a product of self-conscious 
strength? Are we, as a nation, ready to face the world, if necessary, 
free from the humiliating possibility of having to beg for our 
bread ? 

Shot and shell are but rough substitutes for bread and cheese; 
gun cotton is a poor kind of clothing ; ships of war do not answer the 
purpose of a stackyard, and fleets of grain-ships can never take the 
place of the plough and the harrow. 

British people have long been under a delusion concerning 
agricultural matters; they have placed a great deal too much 
confidence in the sayings and writings of certain classes of agricultural 
people, and it is high time they had a look into the matter for 
themselves if they wish to continue their national and individual 
life. 

With a view to drawing attention to the national food question, 
I desire to examine briefly a few of the statements and ideas which 
are prevalent upon the subject, and, as an agriculturist, to test them 
and see how far they may be correct and what are their bearings 
upon this great question. 

We have frequently been told that it will not pay to grow wheat 
at the low prices of recent years; and this interesting statement has 
been accepted as a fact, and used as the basis for a great deal of 
reasoning on many other matters. 
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The chief thing noticeable about this dictum is its positive 
assertion of finality: it postulates that present agricultural methods 
are perfect, that agricultural science is capable of no further 
development, that the British farmer has reached the highest 
eminence of excellence, and consequently that there is nothing more 
to be said. This finality I unhesitatingly deny, and also question the 
proposition itself. We have not yet reached finality in agriculture. 
Our agricultural concerns are not managed economically and ina 
business-like manner. Science, energy, and skill are conspicuous by 
their absence, and the question of the unprofitableness of wheat 
growing is by no means the certainty that it is generally imagined to 
be. In all other industries, low prices tend to enforce cheap 
production, but, in agriculture, low prices tend to encourage neglect of 
product-in-chief and increased attention to bye-products, without 
much care or thought being given to ways and means of cheapening 
the main product. Low prices also make agriculturists look towards 
various plans for artificially raising prices, instead of looking closer at 
home, which would be more profitable. As arule, no one knows the 
cost of an average crop of wheat. Agricultural people keep very few 
accounts, consequently, they can seldom detect the many forms of 
waste in labour, materials, and time, which are such a conspicuous 
feature of agricultural life and practice. 

The relative production, in quarters of wheat, of the varied rota- 
tions and systems of manuring are unknown. 

The percentage proportion, of rent, rates and taxes, manures, 
labour, and other items, in the production of wheat, are not known at 
all, generally. The rule is empiricism everywhere; in all the 
departments of agricultural enterprise there is a lack of methodical, 
business-like management that is very detrimental to the interests of 
the industry and of the nation. 

The fact of the matter is that the assertion that wheat will not 
pay to grow at low prices bears on the face of it the stamp of its own 
unreliability. It is but the vague outcry of injured ignorance and 
foolishness. It is not the calm assertion of men who, knowing some- 
what of the great possibilities of agriculture and whose minds are 
receptive of new ideas, are conducting a great industry by skilful, 
business-like means. 

The alleged reasons for the unprofitableness of wheat growing are 
as diverse as they are interesting ; they cover a very large field of 
politics, economics, and science, but, unfortunately, ignore the chief 
reason of all, viz., the personal incapacity of the growers. 

Amongst the many reasons given are the following ;— 

(1) Free Trade. 

(2) The virgin soils abroad and the cheapness of carriage of 

grain. 

(3) The heavy rents, rates, and taxes of British Farms. 

(4) The upward tendencies of the Labour bill. 
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(5) Our climatic conditions in comparison with other couritries. 

(6) The injustice of railway rates. 

(7) The nature of many of our soils. 

(8) The density of population. 

(9) The low prices of other products, such as beef, mutton, hay 

straw, &c. 

The above are a few of the reasons, taken at random, which one 
constantly hears being urged against the profitableness of wheat grow- 
ing. Space will not permit of dealing at all extensively with these 
statements, most of which are obviously unfitted to take a very 
prominent part in such a controversy, but a few of them deserve a 
little notice in passing. 

Ist. A word is necessary in defence of that much abused thing— 
our British climate. In the matter of wheat growing, climatic condi- 
tions are not at all a serious consideration over the greater part of 
England. The man who grumbles at the effect of the weather on his 
crops is really grumbling at his own incapacity. The more skilful and 
energetic an agriculturist is, the more he becomes absolutely inde- 
pendent of any but the most violent climatic changes. Rainy seasons; 
dry seasons, and very many of the changes of temperature can each 
and all be guarded against by a man who understands his profession. 

2nd. The nature of our soils, being a technicality, is a matter 
that is largely believed by townsmen to operate considerably against 
the successful production of British-grown wheat. Soils are not very 
complex in their nature, and all that is needed for the treatment of 
soils is a little of that pluck, enterprise, and skill, that have conquered 
so many difficulties in other departments of human activity. 

3rd. The matter of the density of our population is altogether a 
myth when considered from an agricultural point of view. Our popu- 
lation is by no means too large ; it is packed together in odd corners of 
the land ; and appears far more dense to the dwellers in the towns than 
it does to those who see the great stretches of land that is waste 
and barren because of the absence of those who should render it fertile 
and beautiful. 

Now these reasons for the unprofitableness of wheat growing are, 
both individually and collectively, insufficient to prove to demonstra- 
tion the theory they are intended to support. It may well be that they, 
each or all, present obstacles to wheat growing, but, an obstacle beiug 
in its nature a thing for British people to overcome, it by no means 
follows that these reasons are final proofs of the impossibility of cheap 
and efficient production. Individuals have failed to grow wheat ata 
profit at low prices, but the nation would do well to look into the 
matter from an unbiassed standpoint and see, rather, whether present 
methods can be improved upon and an increased yield be obtained at 
a lower cost, than to make calculations of a political and economic 
nature upon a statement which is without a scientific foundation. 
Amongst the many reasons why agriculturists, unlike all other 
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traders, have failed to adapt themselves to the altered conditions of the 
times by lowering the cost of production to meet a falling market, I 
would suggest the following. 

Speaking generally, agriculture has been of late a despised industry ; 
intellectual activity has not been brought to bear upon it, the men of 
force and enterprise have failed to recognize that it offers an absolutely 
unrivalled sphere for the exercise of personal initiative, skill, and know- 
ledge. Agriculture has been treated as of no account and unworthy of 
the serious attention of those who would gain a prize in the race for 
wealth. 

Agriculture has been crushed, strangled, and cursed by superstitious 
tradition ; the old ideas have been handed down from age to age, and 
new ideas are so repugnant to the agricultural mind that the whole 
industry has become a weakened, emaciated thing, with but little life 
and less hope. The cause of this is mainly the conservatism inherent 
in the rural life: it is silent and solitary, and provides a suitable soil 
in which the power of the church, the squire, and the terrible precedent 
can thrive and grow vigorously. 

Agriculture has not been regarded as a means of assisting human 
development, but rather as a hindrance to progress. A low type of 
manhood, and a slow, unprogressive state of life are usually regarded 
as indispensable to agriculture, and, consequently, it has been 
neglected by reformers and by those who desire to further the progress 
of the race. 

Speaking technically, low markets have not been met because of 
the almost entire absence of detailed statistics as to costs. This is a 
most vital matter, and needs much attention. In wheat growing, as 
in almost all other branches of agriculture, we have but very little 
voice in the matter of selling our goods, the prices of our produce 
being ruled by international competition ; but we have a great scope 
in altering the cost as well as the quality of our produce. Agriculture 
. needs a systematic keeping of cost prices and an effectual means of 
preventing waste. 

The full value of aération is not recognized in the cultivation of 
the soil, and the best and most economical means of aérating the soil 
are neither studied nor practised at all generaily. 

The science of manures and manuring, when considered either 
quantitatively or qualitatively, is not understood even in its most 
elementary application to the soil, as is seen in the widely differing 
customs of men who are working land of the same nature in the same 
neighbourhood. 

Catch cropping is not at all generally a regular part of agricultural 
life, and its present usefulness and immense possibilities are altogether 
ignored. 

Agricultural concerns are not managed on commercial lines in any 
way; there is an absence of those qualities and methods, which, in 
other industries, have gained success, and which, if applied to 
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agriculture, would of necessity bring about a very different state of 
affairs than that which we see around us to-day. 

One fact concerning the technical working of agriculture is largely 
overlooked by both townsmen and agriculturists alike; it is one whose 
importance can scarcely be exaggerated, and one which greatly 
increases the difficulties surrounding the cheap production of all kinds 
of agricultural produce. I refer to the confusion which everywhere 
reigns supreme. There is no definite theory as to which article of 
produce is to be considered the product-in-chief and which the bye- 
product ; each and all of the varied products are mixed together, and 
sometimes, the supreme value is put upon one and, sometimes, on 
another, and, as a result, each and all get periodically neglected. There 
is no specializing, and the well known economies which result from 
specialism in other industries, and the employment of highly-skilled 
men to attend to their own departments are, in agriculture, almost 
unknown. 

Wheat, oats, barley, hay, root crops of various sorts, the infinite 
varieties of fruit and vegetables, as well as horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, 
poultry, &c., are very frequently all mixed up together in such a way 
that the wonder is, not that certain specific products are unprofitable, 
but that the whole of the industry, where this confusion is the rule, is 
not driven out of existence. The very fact that agriculture can 
manage to yield even a small profit under present circumstances is a 
proof that, given an efficient organisation, agriculture, even at low 
prices, can be made to be a lucrative industry. 

Now let us look at the propositions that are involved in this great 
question of our National Food Supply; let us, as far as possible, 
see what is the meaning of the whole business, and what are the 
alternatives that open out before us, and to what national policies 
we shall be committing ourselves by the different views we may take 
concerning the Agricultural Problem. 

The question is—-Can Great Britain feed herself by the remuner- 
ative production of her own wheat in the face of low prices? The 
popular answer is a direct and emphatic negative. Assuming this, 
for the time being, to be the correct answer, we will observe what 
is involved thereby: 1st, Internationally; 2nd, Industrially ; 3rd, 
In morality and ethics. 

1st.—If we cannot feed ourselves, then our National policy must 
be that of constantly increasing our naval and military forces by 
withdrawing more men and treasure from industrial pursuits, and so 
adding to the burdens of our people at home. 

It means a constant policy of bluff and weakness towards other 
nations: bluff, because it will not answer our purpose to appear weak ; 
and weakness, because, seeing that possible enemies are our largest 
feeders, we are not in a position to deal with other nations on equal 
terms, but must ever face the galling necessity of being dependent 
upon the goodwill of a few powerful nations for our daily bread. 
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Being unable to feed ourselves, we must be in the front rank 
of the nations which are engaging in the mad scramble after new 
markets. We must cast aside every thought of international honour, 
integrity, and justice, and give ourselves over to all the orthodox 
requirements of diplomacy by engaging in bullying, cringing, lying, 
deceit, and massacre, in order to secure an outlet for our manufactured 
goods. 

2nd.—When viewed from the economic and industrial standpoint, 
this theory of our national inability to produce our own food brings 
us face to face with many very ugly ideas. 

We see that manufacturing industries must be supreme, and 
agriculture become of minor importance; and, that being the case, 
it follows that our national, and consequently individual, life is 
altogether dependent upon a single class of the community which 
must be upheld and encouraged at all costs. 

It will also be obvious that anything which gives our rivals an 
increased power, either commercially or politically, is a direct menace 
to our national existence. This theory also implies the postulate 
that, in commercial matters, we possess, and must continue to 
possess, what amounts to, practically, a monopoly of commercial 
brains and ability ; anyone who has a knowledge of our rivals in 
commerce will easily see that this is a very insecure foundation on 
which to rest our national life and prospects. 

The increasing activity and unrest amongst the vast multitudes 
of the Far East has, for a long time, given thoughtful men reason 
to think that our manufacturing enterprises may have to facea very 
severe competition from that source ; so much so that men have 
imagined that our very existence as a manufacturing nation is thereby 
threatened. If this is anything more than surmise, it indeed opens 
out a range of possibilities of a very grave nature indeed. 

Again, very many of the raw materials for our manufactured 
goods are drawn from abroad, and this fact, in connection with the 
main proposition under consideration, renders us more than ever under 
an obligation to keep on good terms with our powerful rivals at what- 
ever cost. 

3rd. Ethically considered, this assumption that Britain is unable 
to feed herself brings before us a very serious and sorrowful set of 
thoughts. By admitting it as part of our belief, we practically state 
that our ideal of life as a Nation is the eternal persistence on the face 
of the Land of those hideous monstrosities—our manufacturing towns; 
those excrescences which, like the dragon of old, are day and night 
vomiting fire and smoke, and, by their foulness, are cursing and blasting 
the lives of the people, and causing the physical, mental, and moral 
deterioration of the race. 

In this idea is implied the theory that agricultural life is to be the 
last refuge of the weak, the foolish, and the ignorant, and that the 
children of the nation are to be condemned to play in the streets and 
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the smoke-begrimed parks of our towns, and never to know the joys 
of the woods and the fields as a part of their daily life. 

It banishes the poetry, the music, and the glories of an agricultural 
life, and condemns unborn millions to the artificial and unhealthy 
moral atmosphere of our towns. 

More than that, it is the practical confession to the world that 
we, the freeborn British Nation, are helplessly and hopelessly beaten 
by a difficulty: that we are poor, weak, sickly beings, unable to feed 
ourselves from the land that lies wasting at our very doors. This 
public confession of weakness and lack of stamina will re-act on the 
National character, and our day of greatness will be for ever gone. 

The above is a general outlook upon some of the propositions 
that are involved in the negative answer usually given to the question 
with which we started. Now I ask, is that answer at all satisfactory ? 
No thinking man who impartially considers the affair will hesitate to 
say that it is not only highly unsatisfactory, but absolutely disastrous. 
What, then, shall be our answer to the question? Is not this the 
true answer—Great Britain can, Great Britain must, and Great 
Britain shall, solve her Agricultural Problem and feed herself? The 
old race is not yet played out; the old pluck and determination is still 
there and will conquer the few difficulties that are in the way of our 
rising to the call of the new times, and will enable us to continue our 
work in the world’s history. 

By being able to feed ourselves, we shall be independent of the 
Nations, and able to cultivate science and art, and manufacture things 
useful and beautiful. 

By feeding ourselves, our Manhood will be able to keep that strong 
self-reliance which has been bequeathed to us by an agricultural past, 
and our people will grow strong, healthy, happy, and free. 

The Agricultural Problem is a great one; in it is involved every 
other Problem the race has to face ; it will yield to no magic key what- 
ever, be it of a scientific, political, economic, or other nature. 

Agriculture can be made prosperous only when the broadest 
minds of all kinds of thinkers are applied to a solution of its many- | 


sided issues. 
RICHARD HiaGGs, JUNR. 














The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


III. THe ContTenpinG Spirits, ‘‘ Farr” AND “DARK”: 


CONCLUSION. 


THE venturesome individual who comes forward asserting that a 
solution has been found to the problem of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
encounters the risk of being classed with the pretended discoverer of 
perpetual motion, or of the philosopher’s stone, or of the identity of 
the Man in the Iron Mask. Yet theorists there will always be, 
because there is an irresistible fascination in the search after the 
truth, and it may be that by diligent investigation, or by chance steps, 
we may suddenly emerge from darkness into light. But if the 
mysterious Sonnets are to yield up their secret, we must, at least, 
keep to facts, not overstraining them, and not suppressing them ; and 
we must cease to rely, as so many theorists have done, upon fancies 
and presumptions. I have endeavoured, in these articles, to keep 
clear of extremes, and though my conclusions may be no more 
correct than the others I have dismissed, yet assuredly they will be 
no more false. At all events, I do not construct my case on the frail 
basis of initials, or compose it out of the supposititious shame and 
folly of the poet, or derive it from a few puns or word-plays in half-a- 
dozen of the hundred and fifty-odd poems. My contentions, whether 
good or ill in the logical sense, at least reflect no unworthiness on the 
name and fame of William Shakespeare. 

In my second paper (NEW CENTURY Review for February, 
pp. 89-98), I tried to show that Sonnets I—xcix were divisible into four 
sections, dealing with a series of themes, more or less recording 
thoughts on favourite subjects and the conflict of emotions during 
the period that the poet’s “pupil pen” was at work. I argued that 
there was an autobiographical strain in most of the Sonnets, that 
some of them enshrined facts and experiences in the poet’s life, and 
that most of them possessed an allegorical significance. With the 
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hundredth Sonnet a new series begins, and we learn from that poem 
itself that a three years’ interval had elapsed since the preceding 
Sonnet was composed. Proceeding with our analysis, then, on the 
same lines as before, we find that the hundredth Sonnet begins a 
fifth series, separated from A, B, Cc and D by the interval of time, 
but renewing the theme last touched upon. 


SECTION E. 


Sonnets C., Cl. A call to the Muse to speak again of 
**that which gives her all her might.” She must 
prevent Time using his ‘‘ scythe and crooked knife” 
—that is, shortening the poet’s fame. 

Sonnets CII—CIV. His love has been strengthened and 
his purpose has been fortified after this interval, 
though ‘“‘less the show appear.” He had placed 
small value on his works, and he had feared his 
power to perform his supreme task (ciii), yet he is 
resolved to be constant to his ideal—‘‘ to no other 
pass my verses tend.” 

Sonnets CV., CVI. Renewed protestations of constancy, 
though the theme be an old one. (Compare 
Sonnets LIX., CVI., CVIII.). But he counts “no old 
thing old, thou mine, I thine.” 

Sonnet CVII. He is determined to ‘‘ spite Death.” 
(Note the firmness and sternness of the lines in 
which the resolve is taken.) 

Sonnet CVIII. A most important self-revelation. 
His “true spirit” is to be found in his works ; 
his theme is old, but antiquity shall be his “‘ page,” 
his attendant; every day he will “say o’er the 
same”’ in praise of the “‘ sweet boy,” “ eternal 
love,” his ideal. 

Sonnets CIX—CXII. As a player, seeking temporary 
applause from those whom he despises, he has been 
‘false of heart” and has wandered from his ideal. 
Yet the falseness has only been superficial; in 
reality he has never forsaken his loftier purpose, 
and the sad necessities of his situation are more 
to blame than he. If his life had been better 
provided for, he would never stray from the chosen 
path, and his name would not receive a brand. 
But now there will be no further turning aside— 
‘** you are my all-the-world,” and 


In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of other’s voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stoppéd are. 
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[The importance of these four Sonnets, most poignant, intense 
and impressive as they are in language and declaration, cannot be 
over-estimated. They are a very clue to the poet’s mind. They 
reveal the acute suffering and the strenuous struggling of the aspiring 
genius who finds himself impeded, dragged down, trammelled, by the 
conditions of his early life. Yet the heroic nature triumphs, and he 
chooses the better—though, for the time, the harder—part. What, 
then, is the actual nature of the resolve taken? To remain the friend 
of a particular nobleman who has smiled upon him and advanced 
him money? Nonsense. That, indeed, would be “ tearing a 
passion to tatters.” However pleasant a personal friendship might 
be—a friendship there was no fear of the poet’s losing—there could be 
no call for this passionate declaration of constancy. And had not the 
poet already said— 

Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 
Nor my belovéd as an idle show, 


Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so? 


Here he seems distinctly to put us on our guard against a 
personal application of his meaning. His ‘‘ love” was not a man for 
whom he had such extravagant devotion; his “ all-the-world”’ was 
the ideal he had resolved to worship, because through that worship 
would come immortality, and “time’s tyranny” would be defeated. 
We will see how these remarkable stanzas are supplemented. ]} 

Sonnets CXIII., CXIV. He is ‘‘replete” with his friend; 

were he not, he would seek after vanity. 

Sonnets CXV., CXVI. The love of the ideal more and more 
possesses him, for it alone is worthy of love. It is 
his complement. Poetry and idealism are insepara- 
ble. ‘‘ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
admit impediment. . . . Love’s not Time’s 
fool.”’ 

Sonnets CXVII—CXxxI. If, says the poet, he has at times 
‘‘ hoisted sail” to winds which bore him away, have 
not others done the same? And the compensation 


is, that— 


Ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 


He now rejoices in a fortified faith. ‘I am that I am!” 
Sonnets CXXII—CXXIV. After this last declaration he can 
confidently defy Time, and he does so. ‘I will be 
true, despite thy scythe and thee.” He will labour 
for Posterity—he will so work that he will never be 
forgotten. 
Sonnets CXXV., CXXVI. And to conclude the argument — 


temporary renown is nought; “dwellers in form and 
3" 
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favour lose all’’; love is all thatendures. The poet 
cares nothing for the applause of the hour, and 
he will be true to his ideal: that perfection, that 
love, which is the master of time. 

So the Section concludes, a sequence of wondrous power and of 
sustained argument. Such Sonnets as these are _ essentially 
confidential, written for the poet’s own satisfaction, setting down his 
secret thoughts and desires. Too sacred for publicity, they would be 
withheld from all eyes save those of the most intimate of friends who, 
to some extent, may have guessed the lordly ambition of the mighty 
genius who was soon to make his bid for immortality. The 
worshipped beauty of the poet’s Sonnets was not the beauty of a man, 
but of a spirit. Shakespeare knew himself, realised the opportunities 
before him. How should he choose? He longed for recognition, 
longed to dazzle the eyes of men with the splendour of his genius, 
longed for honours and wreaths. We know how human he was in 
these respects. But, thank Heaven, although in the end he found it 
possible to enjoy worldly riches by means of his exercised talents, in 
those early days, when all was dubious, he chose the better part and 
preferred faithfulness to an ideal to the rewards of the day for an 
easier task. Yet the temptation to depart, to lower his standard, and 
to seize present joys, was acute; and in the section which follows, we 
see how he wrestled with the ‘ worser spirit," who would have lured 
him from the contemplation of the Highest. 


SECTION F.—‘‘ THE DARK Lapy.” 


Sonnets cxxvii—cxxvill. The poet describes a dark beauty, a 
woman of grace and charm despite her mournful 
eyes, a woman of sweet bewitchments who can 
enchant his ear with melody and draw all his 
thoughts unto herself. He knows her foul, yet 
cannot but perceive her fair, for she pleases both 
his sight and hearing by her magic spells. Who is 
she? A woman? ora beautiful devil such as were 
sent to tempt the saints ? 

Sonnets CxXxIX—CXXXII. At the sight of her, the poet is filled 
with unlawful desires, and, like other men, he 
knows not how ‘to shun the heaven that leads 
men to this hell.” Yet he is still aware that he is 
the victim of some subtle illusion, and that his 
temptress is not fair as she seems to be. When he 
examines her in detail, he finds her loathly; she 
excites only his scorn and contempt; her beauty is 
the beauty of leprosy and contagion. He knows 
this, he is convinced of it—yet, such is his helpless- 

ness in her presence, he must still call her fair. 

She is a tyrant; he is her slave, so submissive that 
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she can fool him to believe that she is a precious 
jewel, not a creature of contempt. She torments 
him, yet he dotes on her ; she is all arts, and tricks, 
and cunningness. 

Sonnets CXxxIlII—cxxxvi. What is the first result of this 
traitorous, designing ambassadress of evil? She 
robs him of his friend—his “ better part.” She 
conquers his “ will,” and the word-play of Sonnet 


cxxxv. means that the wilful one conquers the will 
of Willi. 


So thou, being rich in W7//, add to thy Will 
One wi// of mine, to make thy large W2// more 





The puns on “Will” now become quite clear in their 
significance.* 

Sonnet CXXXvII. The poet confesses that, in yielding 
to this temptress, he has chosen the worse part. 
She is the whole world’s commonplace, everyone 
may have access to her, and he is no richer for 
gaining her affection. His ‘heart knows” this; 
he laments his folly and his error, but cannot 
escape the wiles that hold him in bondage. 

Sonnet CXXXVIII. He knows her to be a lying jade, yet 
he hearkens to her—nay, so enslaved is he that he 
believes in her and makes himself her accomplice 
in untruth, 

Sonnet CXxXXIx. He admits he has fallen a victim to 
her engaging aspect, her “pretty looks;” and, 
temporarily, she has given him some satisfaction. 
She diverts his enemies, also, and they must “ dart 
their injuries ” elsewhere. 

Sonnet CXL. But he begs her not to “press his 
tongue-tied patience” for he is already full of 
sorrow, though speechless, and if she is not wise in 
her cruel exactions he may revolt. 

Sonnets CXLI—CXLIII. Now comes a partial explanation of 
all this symbolism. The woman-temptress per- 
sonifies worldly pleasure of easy attainment, the 
receipt of praise for work done without an effort, 
the gain of rewards for achievements which have 


* The word-plays in the Sonnets may be significant or not. Such word-plays 
were common enough at the period at which Shakespeare wrote, and he was himself 
an inveterate perpetrator of them. Take, as an example out of many, the conspicuous 
example in King Richard /I1.— 


“This hand, which for thy Jove did kill thy Jove, 
Shall for thy ove kill a far truer Jove.” 


(Act 1, Se. 1.) 
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not been prompted by his ‘better angel.” The 
poet was at war with himself. He hungered for 
praise, and he fed himself with the husks of common 
applause instead of waiting for the heavenly manna 
which would fall in due season. No doubt the 
conflict between stage-life and the true poet-life was 
intense, and he wavered. He heard the cheers of 
the mob—the “ wide world’s commonplace ”—and 
for a time was satisfied. He took the present good, 
and forgot the future glory. He loved that which, 
when his ideal had been clear before him, he had 
despised ; he satisfied himself with the music of 
flattery and the smiles of friends, when he should 
have been seeking better things. He had grown 
reckless; the ‘‘ foul” had seemed “fair” to him, 
and the “dark” mistress had deprived him of the 
“fair” friend through whom immortality was to 
come. Yet, with all his gains of the moment, he 
remained dissatisfied, and, after all, he could say 
with a pang—‘“‘ Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s 
tone delighted.” Here is the cry of the despairing 
heart :— 


So will I pray that thou mays’t have thy W2i/, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 


Unless she can appease him, unless she grant him 
full satisfaction, unless the gain she offers him is 
what he craved, he will yield to her ‘‘ will” no more. 


Sonnets CXLIV—CXLV. The frank avowal at once follows 


and helps further to elucidate the poet’s situation :— 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour ill. 


One, the woman, will win him to hell; the other 
showed him heaven. But are they one and the 
same? Has the angel who gave him the vision of 
the larger fame turned fiend, and offered him the 
unsatisfying sight of narrow renown? This is the 
only possible solution to that most enigmatical of 
stanzas which concludes :— 
I guess one angel in another’s hell: 


Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


Sonnets CXLVI—CxLv11I1. | These Sonnets show the poet again 


pining for the larger fame ; the fever for the ‘‘ better 
part” rages within him. 
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Sonnet CXxLIx. Can the poet combine the two, par- 
take of both ?—that is, can he have present praise 
and, at the same time, work for future fame? In 
accepting the one, does he not run the risk of for- 
feiting the other? The sharing of the two spirits 
seems impossible—one must be forsaken or the other 
renounced. 

Sonnets CL—CLI. What does love teach him? He 
returns to the old idea, has faith in the old truth, 
and now expresses it in the triumphant and assuring 


words :— 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love. 
Sonnet CLI. He perjured himself when he 


declared that the bastard fame of the hour was 
best, and when he swore that the foul mistress was 
fair. And, with this recognition of the truth, with 
re-born faith in the original ideal, with renewed 
devotion to the “fair” friend, and utter spurning 
of the “‘dark”’ woman for whom he was forsworn, 
the Sonnets end.* 

Stated in a sentence or two, the argument apparently is this— 
The poet, young, ambitious, about to commence his life task, aspires 
after immortality and scouts the idea of mere temporary popularity. 
He fixes upon an ideal, the highest attainable, and resolves to make a 
sublime attempt to reach it; but on the way he is tempted aside, and 
for a time falls under the spell of the “‘ worser spirit ’’ who debases his 
thoughts, lowers his aspiration, and offers him the applause of his con- 
temporaries in place of the applause of posterity which would be so 
much more difficult to command. But this leaves him unsatisfied ; 
he desires more than that fleeting fame which is the ‘‘ commonplace” 
of the many, of the ‘‘ wide world.” He returns therefore to his ideal, 
which alone will enable him to defy Time and Death. 

Every student knows that Shakespeare did write and work for 
posterity, that the future was always in his thoughts, and that he had 
constant “‘ dreaming on thingsto come.” His dramas were to be “ for 
all time,” and “‘ were not written solely with an eye to two or three 
hours’ traffic on the stage.” We know also that, as an actor, he won 
a name for himself, and that there may have been times when the 


* The last two Sonnets (cliii., cliv.) are translations from the Greek, and do not 
belong to the sequence. 


+ Vide article by Mr. J. F. Nisbet—“ Did Shakespeare write for Posterity ?”—in 
the Academy, Nov. 27th, 1897. Had space permitted, I should have liked to deal 
with the subject at length, and advance arguments in favour of the theory ; but the 
mere suggestion must now suffice 
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‘‘bravos” of the audience were so sweet in his ears that he 
temporarily forgot his higher and more arduous mission. Un- 
doubtedly he was tempted from the difficult, thorn-beset path of 
authorship, at that period thronged with powerful rivals, and made 
to pause on the easier and more rapid means of achieving a reputation. 
The conflict was a sharp one, but the ‘better angel” prevailed. 
Shakespeare was not destined to “sell cheap what is most dear ;” he 
comprehended his true mission—and fulfilled it. 

But, it will inevitably be asked, why should the poet chronicle 
such secret things as these in a long series of Sonnets? As well ask 
why Pepys kept a diary in cipher in which he recorded every deed, 
every experience, every temptation, every secret of his daily life. An 
introspective poet like Shakespeare could scarcely help recording his 
emotions, and, as his thoughts flowed in numbers, and the Sonnet was 
the most convenient vehicle for his thoughts, we can at once divine 
the explanation. In the Sonnets we see how the poet relieved those 
feelings which could no longer be pent, no longer be restrained, in his 
mind. They are the diary of his emotions. 

Let it be remarked, however, how entirely the poems of those groups 
which I have called a, B, c and D, differ from those in groups E and F. 
Inthe first four series we have casual though favourite subjects ; in the 
last two we have an outpour of private communing, of personal senti- 
ment. The former fact is easily demonstrated by the close relation- 
ship existing between the themes treated in the Sonnets and the 
themes treated in the Dramas. Here we arrive at a most important 
development. I take the Sonnets to be in great measure an index to 
the plays, inasmuch as they represent such moods as the poet 
was liable to, and such as he was influenced by when he 
wrote King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus—to name no others for the moment. The Sonnets .are 
thematic, and the Dramas work out and elaborate the theme. 
The resemblances are too numerous and too striking to permit 
of any other conclusion than that the poet deliberately 
repeated himself and copied his own first exercises. He was 
not so gravelled for lack of matter as to be forced to do this 
unless he wished ; but he did wish to ‘‘ use up” the material accumu- 
lated in the Sonnets, which had never been intended to stand by 
themselves as evidences of his literary powers. 

Mr. Palgrave said that, although each Sonnet was an autobio- 
graphic confession, ‘“‘we are completely foiled in getting at 
Shakespeare himself; and these revelations of the poet’s innermost 
nature appear to teach us less of the man than the tone of mind 

which we trace in his Dramas.” And Dr. Brandes, in his massive 
work, dwells again and again upon the fact that the Dramas ‘‘ embody 
feelings and thoughts to which Shakespeare had given expression in 
his Sonnets.” In his second volume, Chapter xxvii, he devotes page 
after page to proving the fact that the ‘‘ Dark Lady” was a model, 
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and that Cleopatra was drawn from her. As a matter of fact, “‘ Dark” 
was the Shakespearean analogue for ‘‘ Temptation,” and we trace the 
prototype in a dozen of the plays. Mr. Gerald Massey has emphasized 
the fact that numerous instances can be found of likeness in thought, 
image, and expression between the Sonnets and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer N ight’s Dream, and Romeo 
and Juliet. The “tone and mental tint’ are also similar. These 
plays were probably written between 1592 and 1597, just the period 
during which the Sonnets were in course of composition. Mr. 
Massey prints three pages of parallel passages from the Sonnets and 
the four Dramas named, and he says that “in most instances the 
thought or illustration was first employed in the Sonnets,” then 
transferred to the plays. What can we logically deduce from this ? 
The Sonnets crystallised certain thoughts and themes which the poet 
wished to elaborate in the plays. Read the Sonnets through, and 
you find half-a-dozen problems treated in the Dramas concentrated 
within them.* The argument to marry is repeated in the same strain 
in Venus and Adonis, Much ado about Nothing, and Two Gentlemen of 
Verona; the subject of men’s friendship recurs in Hamlet, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Comedy of Errors ; the caprice of women, 
the wiles aud temptations of men, find similar expression in the 
Sonnets and in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Twelfth Night, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Antony and Cleopatra. Compare Sonnet L. on the 
subject of banishment with the speech of Bolingbroke on going into 
exile; and compare Sonnet LV. (the thoughts of a lover in time of 
absence) with Valentine’s Letter to Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of Verona) 
—‘* My thoughts do harbour with my Sylvia nightly.” Note the idea 
in Sonnet cxxiv.—‘‘ Love suffers not in smiling pomp,” and see how 
it is repeated in As you Like it, King Henry VIII., and Julius Casar ; 
note the reference in Sonnet cxix. to ruined love, which, when built 
anew, grows fairer than at first, and then compare it with the 
argument in Two Gentlemen of Verona. Match the “ better angel ” 
of Sonnet cxliv. with the “better angel” cursed from the side of 
Othello; and observe how the theory of human existence explained 
in Sonnets xliv., xlv. corresponds with that in Twelfth Night— Doth 
not our life consist of the four elements?” and with that in Henry V. 
—‘‘ He is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of earth and water 
never appear in him.” If the poet wrote with genuine personal 
feeling of remembrance, friendship, and love, surely he would not use 
up the thoughts and the words on other occasions, and for other 
purposes. We do not thus utilise private love-letters, say, for a novel. 


* Considerations of space alone prevent me from reproducing the parallels, some 
two hundred in number, which I have noticed or gleaned from the fields of other 
Shakespearean investigators. The list would occupy at least twelve pages. It 
includes resemblances between subjects, repetitions of phrases, paraphrases of lines, 
and reproductions of characters. I can but indicate where the parallels and 


coincidences are to be sought. 
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Yet Sonnet cxxii. was transferred to Hamlet—a graceless proceeding 
if the Sonnet were inspired by feelings that should have been as sacred 
as they were private. This peculiar specimen of the poet’s method is 
particularly worth observing. He writes with seeming passion :— 


Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charactered with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain 
Beyond all date, even to eternity : 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart, 
Have faculty by nature to subsist. 


And this is how the ardent declaration reappears in Hamlet— 


From the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial, fond records, 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain. 
Remember thee? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 


In this distracted globe. 
(Act i. Scene v.) 


I claim ‘that, if Shakespeare really addressed the Sonnet to a 
person, toa woman above all others, protesting his fidelity and his 
unforgetfulness, he behaved discreditably in transferring a sacred love- 
missive to a public drama. But, on the other hand, were he only 
exercising his pupil pen, or writing Sonnets for his own satisfaction, 
he was justified in turning them to account in any way he chose, at a 
subsequent period. And from all that we can infer, he regarded 
these Sonnets as the “first draft” of certain poetic work upon which 
he was engaged, and upon the definite form of which he was about to 
determine. A great work still lies before the Shakespeare scholar, 
and that is to establish the complete links, to trace the many 
resemblances, between the Sonnets and the Dramas. The one part 
of the poet’s work is the clue to the other part. The Sonnets are 
crowded with germs, and those germs flowered forth into the Dramas 
—themes, passages, whole scenes, or acts, or plays. We can now 
understand why Shakespeare did not wish his name to be revealed 
as the author of the Sonnets— 


Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 


The Sonnets were not to stand by themselves, and were not to 
go to the public as finished work and specimens of his craft. They 
were preliminary studies for work which was maturing. Why should 
he repeat seventeen times over the one argument in favour of 
marriage, unless he were exercising himself in the theme? Why 
should he describe the “fair” man over and over again, and give us 
the same portrait time after time, unless he were striving after the 
most satisfactory effect to his artist sense? If the Sonnets were 
addressed to persons, why did he, immediately afterwards, give 
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them impersonal application in his Dramas, and why did not the 
persons referred to object to this abuse of private missives ? 
When the Sonnets were published, no one, friend or enemy, 
looked for the Dark Lady, or spoke of the poet’s mistress. There 
was not a whisper against him. His relationship with a ‘‘ whitely 
wanton” was unknown and unsought for. Why was there no outcry, 
no scandal? Because the poems were never regarded as personal 
confessions, as autobiography ; they were regarded simply as dramatic 
exercises on given subjects. No one would have dreamed of looking 
for the ‘‘ Dark Lady” any more than of looking for the casketed 
treasure in Sonnet xlvili. Supposing we grant that there are 
allusions to Lord Southampton in the Sonnets (Number ‘xxvi, by the 
way, as Dr. Drake has pointed out, is almost a paraphrase of the 
Dedication to his lordship of The Rape of Lucrece)—they are so covert, 
and so obscure, as to be almost unintelligible to the general reader. 
If the Sonnets are personal, then Venus and Adonis, The Lover’s Com- 
plaint, and The Passionate Pilgrim must be personal also, for they deal 
with variations of one theme, the relationship between men and 
women, tempters and tempted.* But the themes needed no personal 
inspiration; truth to tell, they had already been ably treated in 
Sidney’s Arcadia, much in the same vein. Shakespeare never returned 
to the Sonnet form of composition. The Dramas were the higher 
development of them and provided greater scope for his genius. His 
primary purpose had been served. Henceforth the supreme task 
alone, that task which was to bring him immortality, absorbed his 
attention. He had decided on his ideal, and he never deserted it, 
never swerved. The Dramas were his life-work, and into their fabric 
he wove all that he had done, all that he thought, all that he knew. 
It mattered nothing to him what had gone before, what he had 
wrought in early days. Let the Sonnets go—what is good in them 
can be incorporated in the greater achievement, and aid the supreme 
end in view. More than that matters not. Beautiful as the Sonnets 
are, it may be doubted whether Shakespeare regarded them as an 
essential part of his literature. They had been, in his early years, the 
accompaniments to his life, the revelations of alternate moods, bright 
and sombre, sad and gay. They became the epitome of his Dramas. 


* Notice this sequence :—In Venus and Adonis, the woman tempts the man ; 
in The Lover's Complaint, the man tempts the woman ; in the Sonnets, the woman 
fools the men, and friendship triumphs over wantonness; in Lucrece, the woman’s 
purity triumphs over man’s vice ; and in the Passionate Pilgrim, there is a catching- 
up of the various ideas, the passion for women, the cynical contempt for their 
falseness, the despising of mere physical beauty, and bitter laments on false friend- 
ship. There is no more reason for deeming the Sonnets personal than the other 
four poems. The “I” and the “you” in one case are no more to be identified than 
the “I” and the “you” in the others. These variations of one theme, this taking of 
sides in one question, are full of suggestion as to the working of the poet’s mind. 
He touched every chord in love’s harpsichord, and here we perceive his exercises in 
each key. 
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The ‘‘ Dark Lady” represented the evil genius of man; the Friend 
was the better guide. The woman was the temptress, worthless in 
herself, not beautiful to the true discerning eyes, yet alluring to man’s 
weakness—a Cressida to Troilus, a will-o’-the-wisp who leads to 
ignominy and death. 

How can we believe that Shakespeare told the story of his own 
shame in the Sonnets ?—he who believed “‘ good name in man and 
woman is the immediate jewel of their souls”? Was there a man 
more sensitive on the question of personal honour than Shakespeare ? 
Yet we are asked to credit that in fifty passionate Sonnets he 
trumpeted his own degradation and folly. No, he did but contrast 
light with darkness, and mark the struggle of a great soul in its 
contest with Time—Time which 


Doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow ; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 


Yet he had hope his ‘‘ verse would stand,” if he remained constant to 
his ideal, writing ‘‘ all one”’ in “‘ praise of his worth.” 

Life, fame, the conquest of death, immortality—these are the 
Sonnet themes. 

Our great poet left no record of himself, save in his works. In 
them we can read and comprehend him. Is it not likely that his early 
Sonnets were a chronicle of his early years? They throb with 
passion, they abound in confidences, they are selt-revealings, they are 
the analysis of a poet’s soul. Therefore they are comparable to a 
diary—Shakespeare’s Diary !—not confessions of folly, or panderings 
to patrons, but a diary of allegory and parables, worthy of the 
genius, impressed with his individuality. It is the story of a striving, 
soaring, resolute soul, a soul tempted earth-wards, but, after passing 
through stages of doubt and fear, choosing the upward path. The 
theme is immortality, and it never varies. Even in the opening 
stanzas, when a man is urged to marry, the reason is not human 
happiness, but that a ‘‘ name shali live.” This is the Alpha and 
Omega of the poems—‘ And, death once dead, there’s no more 
dying then.” As Charles Knight says—‘‘ He exhausted every artifice 
of language to present one idea under a thousand different forms— 


Varying to other words; 
And in this change is my invention spent.” 


The theme undergoes variety in illustration and exemplification, but 
otherwise it is ‘‘ ever the same.” 

How to preserve the name from oblivion by leaving heirs—this is the 
theme of the first seventeen Sonnets; how to achieve fame by persistent 
and magnificent celebration of a “fair,” goodly, and true ideal—this is the 
theme of the “fair friend” sonnets ; how to resist alluring temptations, 
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which would be present pleasures, but would imperil future renown—this 
is the theme of the ‘‘ Dark Lady” Sonnets. Our poet writes ‘“‘all one, 
ever the same.” Had not Dante Gabriel Rossetti such thoughts in 
in his mind when he wrote that glorious exposition ?— 


“A Sonnet is a moment’s monument— 

Memorial from the soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule ; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 


A Sonnet is a coin ; its face reveals 

The soul—its converse, to what Power ’tis due, 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 

Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve ; or, ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pays the toll to Death. 


Although a summary of the conclusions arrived at in these 
articles is likely to be misunderstood, and may, by itself, appear weak 
and impotent, yet I venture to append a concrete statement in the 
hope that the issues will be clear, and that the arguments supporting 
them will be duly considered :— 


SUMMARY. 


1. The Sonnets were written, for the most part, in the poet’s 
younger days, were the work of his “‘ pupil pen,” and were not intended 
for publication. 

2. They were “ procured” by a publisher’s acquaintance (“ Mr. 
W. H.”’) after a few private friends had been permitted to read speci- 
mens, and they were issued without the authority or consent of the 
author by Thomas Thorpe, and remained unacknowledged. 

3. The Sonnets, despite their extreme beauty, are not the 
perfected work of the poet; some are incomplete, some manifestly 
require revision, and several which are included in the series have no 
connection with the general scheme. 

4- On analysis, the Sonnets are found to treat of some dozen 
distinct themes, sometimes briefly, sometimes at considerable length, 
sometimes exhibiting variety and development, but not infrequently 
being useless repetitions of one argument or the same idea. 

5. The Sonnets-sequences thus marked off appear to be exercises 
upon suggested subjects, and those subjects possibly, though not 
probably, were suggested in a few instances by events in the career 
of his triend and patron, Lord Southampton. 
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6. The larger proportion of the Sonnets are, however, no more 
than an ardent young poet’s exercises, in the favourite method of the 
period, upon themes which most strongly appealed to him; and 
though a personal experience, or an episode in a friend’s life, may have 
prompted the first outburst, the continuation of the theme ceases to 
have personal references. 

7. In the Sonnets we may read of the poet’s intense hopes and 
fears regarding his fate, and we learn of his all-consuming desire for 
immortality. Begin as he may with his theme, he almost invariably 
merges into allegory, and represents himself as the contestant of death. 
Bodily death he does not fear; oblivion he dreads. He therefore 
argues incessantly on the course he shall pursue to defy the ravages of 
time, and prevent the loss of reputation. He may have the applause 
of the day (on the stage) ; or he may command lasting renown (by his 
pen). His “ fair friend,” his ‘better angel,” bids him to seek 
immortality ; his “dark” mistress, the alluring woman with the 
“mourning eyes,” tempts him to delights of the present. The two 
series of poems are almost wholly allegorical and antithetical. 

8. The Sonnets served the purpose of a poet’s diary in which to 
record his private thoughts and to enshrine passing sentiments. 
Hence the strict privacy in which they were kept, and Shakespeare’s 
repugnance to the thought of publication. 

g. Furthermore, at the time the Sonnets were in course of 
composition, Shakespeare was preparing his first Dramas. The 
thoughts, phrasing, and arguments on general subjects in the Sonnets 
were capable of being “‘ used up” in the new works—and accordingly 
we find nearly every sentiment of importance re-appearing in almost 
identical language in the half-dozen plays which he issued during the 
next few years. The Sonnets are, in fact, the actual source or the 
tributary of the Dramas upon which the poet had decided to stake his 
reputation. Henceforth he forsook the Sonnet form of composition, 
and cared nothing for the nightly applause he could obtain by making 
himself ‘‘a motley to the view.” 

10. The meanings of the Sonnets are thus found to be auto- 
biographical and personal, but always tending towards allegory; the 
motives of the poet are found to be—to record as in a diary his private 
aspirations, to celebrate personal events, to exercise his “‘ pupil pen ” 
upon themes, and to use up the material thus obtained in the great 
work which he had set himself to perform in order to win immortality. 
His ‘‘fair friend’ triumphed by keeping him faithful to the best ideal, 
and the “‘ dark woman,” his temptress to baser and more evanescent 
pleasures, was foiled. The ‘‘ better angel” triumphed in the contest 
for the man’s soul. 

CuMING WALTERS. 







































Reminiscences of a Professional Politician 


VI.—A CHAPTER ON CHEQUES. 


AT the beginning of these Reminiscences, I indicated that a political 
organising agent may have occasionally some unusual missions to 
accomplish. It is with one of these missions that this chapter is 
concerned. 

It is well known that the House of Commons likes a little excite- 
ment occasionally, in the shape of a vote of censure on the Government, 
or a motion for adjournment over some exciting episode, or the raising 
of an interesting question of privilege. Such incidents seldom fail to 
stir the temper of the House, and to quicken the pulses of its members. 
One of the most striking incidents of this kind was the motion tabled 
by Mr. Sexton, on February 16th, 1893, which involved a vote of 
censure on the Times newspaper, and also on Lord Wolmer (now 
Earl of Selborne), who was then Senior Liberal Unionist Whip. 

A presentation had been made to Lord Wolmer on the occasion of 
his resigning the post of Whip, and upon that occasion his Lordship 
made a speech, in which he insisted on the fact that the Irish 
Nationalist party had received pecuniary aid from the Gladstonian 
Liberals, who were then in office. The Times, next morning, relying 
upon Lord Wolmer’s special knowledge, backed up his assertion, and 
indeed went “‘ one better.” The Times assumed (somewhat hastily) 
that Lord Wolmer intended to convey the impression that the 
Nationalists were being subsidised with Government money, and, on 
the strength of this assumption, it founded a violent attack on the 
system of corruption pursued by the Liberal Party. Of course, this 
was not what Lord Wolmer said, or intended, but Mr. Sexton skilfully 
blended the two distinct charges together, posed as the representative 
of a much maligned and entirely innocent party, and called upon Lord 
Wolmer to substantiate the charges, or to withdraw them and apologise 
to the Irish Party. Having received very short notice, Lord Wolmer 
was, at the moment, unable to lay his hands upon detailed evidence in 
support of the statement which he had made, although he was 
convinced of its truth ; and being further compromised by the state- 
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ments in the Times article, for which he was of course not in the least 
responsible, his Lordship adopted the only course which was open to 
him under the circumstances, and withdrew the statements which he 
had made, apologising to the Irish Party for having made them. 

It was an unfortunate incident, and doubly trying, considering that 
Lord Wolmer knew full well that his original statement was perfectly 
accurate, although he could not, in the short time at his disposal, 
collect indubitable proofs of his assertions. So much the world already 
knows, but what the world does not know is that his Lordship, a few 
days later, held in his hands absolute proof of the truth of his state- 
ment that the Irish party had received pecuniary aid from English 
Liberals, but that owing to technical difficulties connected with the 
wording of the resolution carried in the House, which coupled the 
Times allegations with the others, Lord Wolmer was advised by his 
father—Lord Selborne, the ex-Lord Chancellor—not to raise the 
question again at that time in the House. These proofs were collected 
by the writer of these Reminiscences, and would have completely 
vindicated Lord Wolmer. 

Another opportunity for vindication occurred later, but had 
to be passed over for the same reason. This was shortly after 
the revelations made by a Parnellite evening paper that cheques 
had been paid by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tweedmouth, and 
other Gladstonian Liberals, to the Irish Parliamentary Fund. A 
great sensation was caused by these revelations, and it was confidently 
expected, at the re-assembling of P.-liament in 1895, that one of the 
first motions made in the new session—probably the very first—would 
be one by Lord Wolmer, to have the vote of censure erased from the 
journals of the House, in view of the facts which had become public. 
But, as I have already stated, for the same reason as before, the motion 
was not made, although the evidence was overwhelming in vindication 
of Lord Wolmer’s position. Lord Selborne, Sir Henry (now Lord) 
James, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Wolmer had several conferences 
on the subject, and the upshot was that it was resolved not to raise 
the question in the House, but rather trust to the perspicacity of the 
public, which would be able by this time to appreciate Mr. Sexton’s 
impassioned denial of pecuniary indebtedness at its true value. 

The Irish Members, of course, when they saw what an impression 
was being made on the public, circulated a statement that all cheques 
received from English Liberals had been returned. A circumstantial 
statement was made to this effect by the Treasurer of the Fund, but it 
could easily have been blown to pieces by the evidence which Lord 
Wolmer held in his possession. 

By the way, it may be noted that Lord Tweedmouth, speaking 
very recently in Scotland—in January, 1899—made great capital out 
of the fact that those cheques had been returned, and that the Irish 


Parliamentary Party was absolutely independent. 
I had something to do with the collection of that evidence, and 
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I should like to tell one rather amusing incident which occurred in 
connection therewith. A good many contributions had been received 
by the Irish Party, and acknowledged, from time to time, with others, 
in the columns of the Weekly Freeman’s Journal, from “ Friends” and 
‘* Well-wishers,” and other mysterious persons. Some of these con- 
tributions were for substantial sums, running into three figures. 

It seemed a natural supposition, after the Gladstone-Tweedmouth 
revelations, that a good many of these contributions, if not all of 
them, were from English Liberals. By the merest chance, I 
happened to learn that two at least were of this description, and I 
was rather curious to know whether these two cheques had been sent 
back by Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien, or whether it was only the cheques 
over which the storm had been raised that were sent back. I thought 
the most direct plan was the simplest, so I went straight to one of 
the gentlemen to ask. When I called, the gentleman in question 
was out in his garden with some visitors, and when my card was 
taken to him he sent back word with the footman to know my 
business, as he did not recognise my name. As I did not wish to 
inform the footman of the nature of my business, I simply said that 
it was private, but if Mr. was engaged, the matter could wait, 
and I would call another time. Upon which the gentleman sent a 
message, a perfectly polite message and quite proper under the 
circumstances, that Mr. never saw anybody at his residence 
on business, unless he knew the nature of their errand. I took my 
departure, feeling that I had undertaken a longish journey for nothing, 
but still not blaming the gentleman in the very least for declining to 
leave his guests and come to me. 

Imagine my pleased surprise, therefore, when, an hour or two 
afterwards, as I was on the platform at the nearest station waiting 
for a train, a gentleman came up and asked if I was the visitor 
who had called at his house in the afternoon. When I replied 
that I was, he said, “Then is there anything I can do for 
you? I am quite at your service, although the time is short, 
for the signal is down for your train.” ‘‘ Well, I just wished to ask 
you a single question, but you don’t need to answer it unless you like, 
for I must premise that what you tell me may be published in the 
newspapers.” ‘‘ Well, what is it? You inspire my curiosity. I 
will answer, if it is nothing very incriminating.” ‘‘ Oh, just this. I 
understand that you subscribed to the Irish Parliamentary Fund some 
time ago. Have you had your contribution returned?” He laughed 
heartily. ‘ Well, that is a straight question, and it will have a 
straight answer—No, I have not. I saw an announcement in the 
papers that all English cheques had been returned, but that was 
some weeks ago, and I have not got mine yet; and, what is more 

(naming a friend of his), told me that he had not received his 
either. I am going to make enquiries.” Here the train came in, 
and J had just time to say good-bye and to thank him heartily for his 
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courtesy, when we steamed away out of the station. I expect that he 
and a good many others are enquiring for their cheques still. 

Before passing from the question of Cheques, there was one little 
cheque which was paid to the Irish Party, of which the inner history 
has still to be written. I refer to the famous £10,000 cheque handed 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to Mr. Parnell. A fellow-director in the British 
South Africa Company, who was also a strong Liberal Unionist, 
said to the generous donor :—‘“‘ I wonder at a pronounced Imperialist 
like you, Mr. Rhodes, giving financial assistance to a body of men 
whose chief desire is to be-little, and, if possible, break up the 
Empire.” ‘‘ Oh, that is all right,” said Mr. Rhodes, with a smile, 
which was equivalent to a wink, ‘‘ we can never tell, my friend, when 
80 votes in the House of Commons may be of use to us!” 


Love and Music 


Thou bad’st me write a song of love and mirth, 
To wed to music; I essayed to write, 

But all the songs I wrote were nothing-worth ; 
Too sad I was to sing of Love’s delight. 

How can a heart that beats for one alone 

Sing of another love? It cannot so; 

But, lacking love’s reward, must make its moan 
And nothing sing but monotones of woe. 

Thou bad’st me write a song, and song is sweet, 
And sweet is music; but ’tis sweetest far, 
When married hearts in constant measure beat, 
Attuned to love, whose lays the dearest are. 
Then lest, Belov’d, thou do my love a wrong, 
Let my soul be the music, thine the song. 


Percy OsBORN. 











Sword and Gown in Senate and Club 


From the first, the view which, by the editorial courtesy, the present 
writer was permitted in these pages to take,* has been that by 
agencies as sure in their working as the laws of gravitation, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman would succeed to Sir William Harcourt 
in the House of Commons leadership of the Opposition. That which 
may have quickened, if it did not actually cause, Sir William 
Harcourt’s abdication was the victory at Omdurman rather than any 
of those proscriptions and intrigues about which so much nonsense 
has been written and talked. Patriotism has not quite outgrown its 
description of the last refuge of a scoundrel. No one wishes or 
expects consistency to be the first virtue of a politician. It would, 
however, have been a scandalum magnatum if, after the turn given to 
events and the twist to national feeling, Mr. Gladstone’s successor 
had remained in the place to which events had forced him in 1894. 
‘“‘They are ringing their bells now; they will soon be wringing their 
hands.” The familiar words of Walpole, when the war fever was 
about to have its way, must have often recurred to Sir William 
Harcourt; they must, from his point of view, fit most exactly the 
present situation. Whatever be the proper definition of Imperialism 
and of all the other great controlling forces of the moment, no 
one believes that any living statesman could have sharply stemmed 
the current flowing now so powerfully throughout the world in favour 
of the international self-assertion of the different peoples. 

But this is a matter on which Sir William Harcourt has given 
hostages to fortune. In the public press he has written on many 
subjects and played many parts. Wherever his pen may have been 
employed, he has never done violence to the political convictions 
and associations with which his career began. At Cambridge, as a 
pupil of the late Sir Henry Sumner Maine, he listened to many 
lectures of that great jurist, having for their text the foreign policy 
of the Athenian statesman, Pericles. Had his countrymen followed 
the advice of that leader, they would have confined their energies 
to organizing and consolidating their already world-wide possessions 
They gave heed to other guides; the consequence was the expedition 
to Syracuse with the social and political decline which followed at 
home and abroad. An intelligent student of history, Sir William 
Harcourt is admitted, even by his least friendly critics, to be. As 
such, he knows that the chief question now dividing his party is one 
that, at all ages in the world’s history and in all countries, has split 
politicians into two camps. The old saying that every one is born 
an Aristotelian or a Platonist has been adapted to our day in the 
homely adage :— 

* New CENTURY REVIEW—“ Social Adventures of a Political Party,” April, 1897. 
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Every little child that is born alive 
Is born a little Liberal or Conservative. 


Continuity may be, as doubtless it should be, the perennial feature 
of our foreign policy. But, as De Quincey in his familiar essay on 
party politics made very plain, no critical turning in the affairs of the 
nation, foreign or domestic, will be reached without the two types of 
mind, in all their mutually antagonistic dissimilarity, being brought out 
into strong relief. Sword and Gown is the title of at least one popular 
novel. It is also the phrase which summarizes in convenient contrast 
two political temperaments common to all climes, countries, and 
epochs of the world’s history. Long before the advice of the Attic 
statesman already cited had been given to his countrymen, political 
counsel of the same sort was earnestly impressed upon their con- 
temporaries in the State by the gifted men who, among the Hebrews 
of old, united in themselves the various functions of spiritual preachers, 
secular instructors, guides and mouthpieces of public opinion* ; of, in 
fact one may almost say, press and Parliament. With these prophets 
of Israel and Judah, a protest against a policy of reckless expansion 
was a commonplace of their utterances ; not that these inspired men 
expected, seemingly, their remonstrances to be of avail, because they 
themselves anticipated the answer of their countrymen who represented 
the ‘‘ Forward” school of that day. ‘“‘ No, but we will fly upon horses 
into Egypt ” (Is. xxx. 16). 

Much of the Colonial history of France under Richelieu resolves 
itself into a competition between the policy of consolidating and 
organizing what has been already won, or of adding to that by the 
hazard of fresh adventures. But the instance, at once the most perfect, 
interesting, and familiar, of the antagonism between sword and gown in 
Senate and country is that of our own Falkland in the picture of him 
which Clarendon first painted (“‘ingeminating peace”), and to which 
Matthew Arnold and the thirteenth Lord Carnarvon have added not a 
few graceful or instructive touches. He, who on the field of Newbury 
fell a victim at once to Kingly loyalty and to political Liberalism—the 
enlightened and cosmopolitan host of the manor house at Great Tew— 
prefigured, if any one in those days can be said to have done so, the 
political temper shown through his whole parliamentary career by a 
former official Liberal, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, as well as by that 
statesman’s friend and confidant, Mr. John Morley. 

What is really noticeable to-day is not so much the fact of the 
reassertion of these two political tempers but its universality. On the 
other side of the Atlantic the Anglo-Saxon is agitated by exactly the 
same problems as those which exercise us here. While these lines are 
passing through the press, preparations are being made to receive the 
new United States Ambassador beneath another roof than that which 


* For this view of the functions discharged by the Scriptural prophets, see, on 
that. subject, F. D. Maurice, assim, in his volume on the Kings and Prophets. 
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sheltered his predecessor in Carlton Gardens. The appointment of 
Mr. Joseph Choate is of happy omen for the present and future 
relations of the two countries. In those relations, the part likely to 
be filled by this diplomatist is so great that a few words about the 
man, whose presence is as yet less familiar here than his fame, may 
not be out of place. Some time since, a London newspaper, The 
Observer, pointed out that the time had come when, in the 
representative of the New World in the old home might be expected, 
not, like so many of his predecessors, an Anglicized, or, at least, 
Europeanized, Yankee, but one of whose freedom of any such veneer 
no doubt could be entertained. Such a description might have 
applied to several other Americans than to Mr. Choate. It would 
have been conspicuouly true of Mr. Chauncey Depew. It might 
have fitted, also, the case of Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The extraordinary 
pressure in the interests of this last-named gentleman applied to his 
Government to appoint him left Mr. Choate’s selection very doubtful 
up to the moment of its being actually gazetted. The. reputation of 
the first of American lawyers enjoyed by Mr. Choate was won by him 
during his professional association with the firm wherein also appears 
the name of Ewart. But though the new-comer shows on the 
surface more decisive signs of his nationality than were perhaps 
discernible in a Lowell, in a Bayard, or in a Hay, the standard, 
social, intellectual, personal, and professional to which he approaches 
is one common to, and prized equally by, the Anglo-Saxons who are 
American and those who are British. A presence tall, shapely, well- 
proportioned; a manner full of winning dignity; a voice not only 
trained by practice to pleasing cadences, but, while free from all 
affectations, the organ faithfully expressive of a mind singularly 
cultivated—such will be found the successor to Mr. Hay. The 
Ambassadress and her daughter are both remarkable for a charm of 
manner carefully, if quietly, cultivated in a society more favourable, 
in some ways, perhaps, to the development of that gift than the 
society of London. 

The arguments and rhetoric of Sword versus Gown will be the 
sounds still lingering in his ears as the New World coast-line fades in 
the distance ; what may well seem like echoes of them will begin to be 
heard when he alights upon his landing-place in the Old. None of 
Mr. Choate’s countrymen has laboured more honestly to promote a 
rational solution of the question on both sides of the Atlantic than the 
well-known and popular Andrew Carnegie, who has recently added to 
his footing in the country, which is but another way of saying to his 
hospitable opportunities, by the acquisition of Skibo Castle in his native 
Scotland. Outside those of professional diplomacy, among all the 
forces in this country ranged on the side of Gown against Sword, none 
has been of more international usefulness than the work and influence 
of Mr. Carnegie. Noone whose life and business have been in the New 
World has studied more scientifically the currents and counter-currents 
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of national and cosmopolitan feeling on the great Continent. No 
visitor from the Stripes and Stars has ever enjoyed more advantages 
for acquainting himself and his countrymen with the ideas of Gown’s 
most accomplished and thoughtful representatives here. From John 
0’ Groat’s to the Land’s End the “American Four-in-hand” has 
periodically carried all the most powerful incarnations of hostility to 
Jingoism. Fresh from his contact and conversation with these, the 
hospitable American has revisited the land of his labour, and has said 
many wise and true words to the gentlemen who, out there, in very 
wantonness, talk most of twisting the tail of the British Lion. If, on 
his arrival here, Mr. Choate finds, as he surely will, the path of his 
duties smoothed, that will be owing, not exclusively to his diplomatic 
predecessors, but to the unofficial labours of intermediaries like 
Mr. Carnegie. 

Of late years, London has seen a great deal of gentlemen from the 
United States who have known everybody, have been everywhere ; 
during a succession of seasons, these social and intellectual exquisites 
from the New World have been as much in social request in Society- 
land as the most highly-esteemed man about town of British birth. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, such social careers 
among us have suddenly come to an end. Then everyone finds out 
the stranger has never been to his own particular taste. There was 
an extravagance of assurance in the Yankee’s manner, an ever-present 
suspicion of bounce, which his hosts and hostesses now remember they 
never liked and always distrusted. The society of Imperial Rome is 
said by Juvenal to have made the same discovery as regards the fallen 
Sejanus as was made some years ago by smart London in the case of 
the discredited and since deceased Hurlbert. It was a pitiful and 
cowardly howl over one who had outlived his day. During that day, 
the man of the sort now spoken of, whatever his merits or the reverse, 
has, as a fact, found all the doors of the smart world open to him, and 
himself the cynosure of other smart Yankees to the uttermost limits of 
American dukedom. Still, such influences require from time to time 
to be varied as, by men of the stamp of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, they 
have been. | 

Intimately acquainted with all Englishmen of intellectual and 
literary mark, Mr. Carnegie is on terms of special friendship with 
Mr. John Morley; in the active part now taken by him against the form 
of United States imperialism which has thus far been the chief 
visible result of the recent successes against Spain, Mr. Carnegie is 
avowedly acting as a disciple of the distinguished man whe has 
followed Sir William Harcourt into his retirement. This passion 
for withdrawal from active afiairs which has of late come over our 
public men, has found a new votary in Mr. John Dillon; it can 
only be compared in the rapidity of its infection to the passion for 
martyrdom that raged among the African converts of the second 
and third centuries. 
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Of all contemporary forces that make in council, in salon, and 
in club, for Gown as against Sword, Mr. John Morley is not only the 
most weighty and distinguished, but incomparably the most interests 
ing. In subtlety and force of intellect—in intensity of zeal, as bid- 
fair to be the case in the capacity to persuade others as well as 
himself of the righteousness of the cause he espouses—Mr. Morley 
really resembles Mr. Gladstone. The time has still to come 
when the younger statesman can be said to have fulfilled that 
especial work given to the elder, of spiritualizing the political faith 
of himself and of those who think with him. That was the 
distinctive work of Gladstone alone among the Liberal party. It 
is really comparable to nothing except to that which John Henry 
Newman, and, to some degree, E. B. Pusey, did for the Oxford 
Sacramentarians. Apart from the commanding social position of 
Pusey, his place in his University, and his place among great English 
families, Newman, at least, did not think the Oxford Movement 
would have come to much. In the same way, the organizing power 
of Cobden; the matchless, Anglo-Saxon eloquence of Bright; and 
all the agencies at the command of the early Lancashire Radicals, 
would of themselves have failed to fuse into a compact whole, ‘and 
into a strenuous party, the Peelite rump, the Conservative waverers, 
and the scattered followers of Lord John Russell. Before Mr. 
Gladstone, there were good Whigs, strenuous Radicals, and many 
intellectually detached politicians, ready to join and to co-operate 
with these. But the Liberalism which we of the last half of the 
nineteenth century have seen, which had its headquarters in 
Whitehall and its recruiting sergeants in the Common Rooms at 
Oxford, or in the great, public meeting places of the country, has 
been a Gladstonian creation. Without, that is, the fervour and the 
unction imparted to it by that dauntless and gifted spirit, the Liberal 
leaven would not have been actively at work as, with a few intervals 
between the years 1868 and 1895, it victoriously was. 
How was it that men who, on so many points of conviction 
and interest were at opposite poles, who, co-operating on most 
things of State differed toto calo on all things of Church, were 
yet united by the bond of personal intimacy and affection which 
held together W. E. Gladstone, the friend of Keble and Manning, 
and John Morley, once the literary and intellectual colleague of 
Frederick Harrison and G. H. Lewes? The answer is that in a 
Morley a Gladstone recognised the one follower who was at least 
either hot or cold and who had nothing in common with the school of 
Laodicea. 
Between the colleague whom he has joined in his retirement, 
‘and Mr. John Morley himself, there is a great deal more in common 
than some may suppose. Their educational antecedents were 
different ; for the erewhile pupil of the Mr. Casaubon, of Middlemarch, 
known in the flesh as Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln, in his mental 
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formation and equipment is not less typically an Oxford product than 
was Matthew Arnold himself. On the other hand, the former 
professor of international law on the Cam, the favourite disciple of 
Henry Sumner Maine, bears the socio-legal stamp of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, visibly upon his brow. But in other matters, the two 
have very much in common. Like Lord Salisbury, they both learned 
politics in the school of letters. Both were not less constant and 
distinguished writers than Lord Salisbury himself for the Saturday 
Review in the palmy days of the old “reviler.” Mr. Morley has 
edited at least two daily newspapers; Sir William Harcourt, as an 
occasional contributor but never as one of the salaried leader staff, 
once wrote for another London paper. These were the days before 
the inspiring genius of the London press was the spirit of 
advertisement, infecting from its juxtaposition in other columns those 
parts of the paper designed for popular instruction. The Peelite 
secession of 1846, which produced the old Morning Chronicle, marked 
the period when the London press of the Victorian age was at its 
best, its wisest, and its most powerful. The men who then largely 
gave that press its tone were J. T. Delane and the more recently 
deceased Henry Reeve. Both of these able men, like their friend 
and colleague, Abraham Hayward, wrote with a sense of responsibility 
always before them which the new journalism has outgrown. 
Twirling firebrands in powder magazines did not then seem a rational 
or patriotic amusement. Not quite scouted yet as obsolete was the 
saying of Canning that, if war must come sooner or later, he for one 
devoutly wished it to be later. In the United States, President 
McKinley and his Ambassador to the court of St. James, Mr. Choate, 
both still share that preference. Among Frenchmen, as his recent 
speech on foreign policy in the Chamber has shown, the same old- 
fashioned, rational view finds its spokesman in a former Premier of 
that country, M. Ribot, who, by-the-bye, like not a few other 
Statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic, found a wife in the school 
established by the daughter of Emile Souvestre at Fontainbleau, 
which has been described before now as an agency for turning 
intelligent girls into charming, international women. 

That the prophets of Sword should be more audible than those 
of Gown was to be expected. The names and personalities now 
briefly passed in review will at least serve to remind one that arms 
are not likely, even now, to have it all their own way without some 
words of strong and capable protest on the part of toga. Mr. John 
Morley was once described as ‘“‘a soldier of Universities.” He 
himself did not deny the suitability of the phrase, and it constitutes 
only one of his claims at the present moment to influence, as a popular 
leader, whatever bench in the House of Commons he may occupy. 
Of that influence he cannot, by any formed act of abdication, divest 
himself. 

T. H. S. Escort. 




























Goethe 


II. CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH (continued) 


THE reader will remember Moore’s story of Miss Chaworth saying, in 
reference to Byron: ‘Do you think I could love that lame boy?” 
This was either repeated to or overheard by the poet. It was, as he 
himself described it, like a shot through his heart. Though it was 
late at night, he instantly rushed out of the house (Annesley), and, 
scarcely knowing whither he ran, never stopped till he found himself 
at Newstead. 

Goethe was similarly wounded by Gretchen’s reference to him :— 
“My friend, who repeated the evidence of Gretchen to me, went on 
making her speak like a governess ; but I had long left off listening to 
him. Her formally declaring me a child, I took dreadfully ill, and 
believed myself cured of all my passion for her; nay, I testily assured 
my friend that all was over now. What is more, I left off speaking of 
her, never mentioned her name, although I could not leave off the bad 
habit of thinking about her, of recalling her form, her air, her 
demeanour—although now, in fact, all appeared to me in quite a 
different light. Her cold and reserved manner, which had been so 
charming before, now seemed just the contrary; the familiarities 
which she had allowed herself to take with me, but had not permitted 
me to return, were altogether odious. My understanding was con- 
vinced, and I believed that I must cast her off; but her image gave 
me the lie as often as it hovered before me, which, to speak the truth, 
was very often.” 

Goethe was now in his fifteenth year; and, disgusted at being 
thought a child, resolved to be a man. MHe decided to study 
philosophy. On that subject, he-says :— 

‘* What pleased me most in the most ancient men and schools was 
that poetry, religion, and philosophy were blended into one; and I 
maintained that first opinion of mine the more confidently, because 
what struck me as confirmatory proof was afforded by the Book of 
Job, the Song of Solomon, and the Proverbs, as well as by the lays of 
Orpheus and Hesiod.” 

Philosophy proving insufficient, as it commonly does, to afford 
practical consolation, our wounded youth takes refuge in the solitudes 
of Nature. Ina secluded spot, shaded by fine old oaks and spreading 
beeches, he soliloquises as follows :— 
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‘Oh, why did not this precious spot lie in a deeper wilderness ? 
Why could not we train a hedge about it, to hallow and separate it 
and ourselves from the world? Assuredly there is no more beautiful 
adoration of the divinity than that which needs no image, which 
springs up in our bosoms from the mere communion with Nature.” 

How like this is to the passage in Faust we have all admired so 
much :— 

“Thou gavest me glorious Nature for a kingdom, with power to 
feel, to enjoy her. It isnot merely a cold, wandering visit that thou 
permittest me ; thou grudgest me not to look into her deep bosom as 
into the bosom of a friend.” 

At the same time the ardent, loving poet preferred men and 
young maidens to even the oldest trees, so that he soon toned down a 
little. He says :— 

“Thy heart was, however, too much disordered to be able to 
calm down: it liad loved; the object was torn from it: it had lived; 
and life was embittered to it. A friend who makes it too perceptible 
that he wishes to mould you, excites no pleasure; whilst a woman, 
who moulds you whilst she seems to be spoiling you, is adored as a 
heavenly, joy-bringing being. But that form, in which the idea of 
beauty was manifested to me, had vanished far away; it visited me 
often under the shadow of my oaks, but I could not hold it fast, and I 
felt a powerful impulse to seek something like it in the distance.” 

The reader will see that the poor, wounded heart was looking out 
already for some other “‘ joy-bringing being ” to console and spoil him. 
Mr. Lewes, in his delightful, brilliant, and instructive Life of Goethe, 
throws some discredit on Goethe’s ‘ Poetry and Truth.” “His 
account of his life,” says Jean Paul, “shows us that Truth was not 
Poetry, but that Poetry was Truth, and that his poetical works are as 
truly children of his heart as his moral ones.” 

I have already mentioned that he converted everything that 
gladdened, or troubled, or affected his mind or heart, into a poem or 
image. Goethe says :—‘‘ The faculty of doing this was to nobody 
more necessary than to me, whose nature was always flinging me 
from one extreme to another. All which thence has become known 
of me are only fragments of a great confession, to complete which, this 
little book is a venturesome attempt.” So that, as Goethe himself so 
clearly states, the Autobiography, or ‘‘ Poetry and Truth” supple- 
ments and completes his other works; rounds them off, in fact, into a 
perfect circle. 

Now, the late Mr. Lewes, in his most admirable and fascinating 
“‘ Life of Goethe,” made the mistake, the manifest mistake, of mis- 
quoting the important passage just cited. His words are: ‘“‘ He has 
told us emphatically that all his works are but fragments of the great 
confession of his life.” The important clause—to complete which, this 
little book (‘‘ Truth and Poetry,” Goethe’s Autobiography, in fact,) is a 
venturesome attempt, is omitted. 
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But Mr. Lewes, who was so often right, could afford to make a 
mistake occasionally, to keep ordinary people in countenance. 

The Gretchen episode is over, and Goethe is looking in the 
distance for’ consolation in the form of a joy-bringing maiden, who 
does not tarry too long. ; 

Our next glimpse of Goethe, then at Leipzig University, is 
through the medium of two letters from a Frankfort student, named 
Horn, who was studying at the same place. They will show that 
Goethe was capable of inspiring feelings of the most contrary 
character in the same observer. He was a man people could not be 
neutral about : his cachet of individuality was too manifest. 

Horn wrote, on August 12th, 1766, Goethe then being seventeen 
years of age, to one Moors of Frankfort, as follows ;— 

“To speak of our Goethe! He is still the same proud, fantastic 
personage as when I came hither. If you only saw him, you would 
either be mad with anger or burst with laughter. I cannot at all 
understand how a man can so quickly transform himself. His 
manners and his whole bearing, at present, are as different as possible 
from his former behaviour. Over and above his pride, he is a dandy, 
and all his clothes, handsome as they are, are in so odd a taste that 
they make him conspicuous amongst the students. But this is 
indifferent to him; one may remonstrate with him for his folly as 
much as one likes. All his thoughts and efforts are directed only to 
please himself and his lady-love. In every circle he makes himself 
more ridiculous than agreeable. Merely because the lady admires it, 
he has put on tricks and gestures that one cannot possibly refrain 
from laughing at. His society is every day more intolerable to me; 
and he, too, tries to avoid me whenever he can. Goethe is not the 
first who has made a fool of himself to please his Dulcinea. She is 
the most absurd creature in the world. Her coquettish ways and 
haughty manner are all with which she has bewitched Goethe.” 

Envy is inverted admiration; and before two months were 
passed Horn’s inverted admiration was properly adjusted, and he 
wrote the following letter. The rigid censor had become the warm 
admirer. 

“‘ How glad you will be to learn that we have lost no friend in 
our Goethe, as we falsely supposed! He is in love, ’tis true—he has 
confessed it to me, and will confess it to you. He loves, but not the 
young lady I suspected him of loving. He loves a girl beneath him in 
rank, but a girl whom—I think I do not say too much—you would 
yourself love if you saw her. . . . . Meanwhile, I pity him and 
his good heart, which really must be in a very melancholy condition, 
since he loves the most virtuous and perfect of girls without hope.” 

The reference to the absurdity of the cut of Goethe’s clothes is 
to be accounted for by the fact that his father kept tailors as servants 
in his house. The men cut and carved the cloth in a fearful and 
wonderful way. In fact, his appearance was so ridiculous that a 
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low comedian appeared one mght on the stage made up in strict 
imitation of Goethe’s dress. This really opened his eyes once for all 
to his absurd attire; and he exchanged his large and rich wardrobe 
for a smaller one of fashionable cut and make. Then the ladies took 
him in hand, cut his mane and claws, and, in addition, corrected his 
taste in literature and poetry. 

On the latter subject, he wrote :— 

“‘ This uncertainty of taste and judgment disquieted me more and 
more every day, so that at last I fell into despair. I had brought 
with me those of my youthful labours which I thought the best, partly 
because I hoped to get some credit for them, partly that I might be 
able to test my progress with greater certainty; but I found myself 
in the miserable condition in which one is placed when a complete 
change of mind is required, a renunciation of all that one has hitherto 
loved and found good. However, after some time and many struggles, 
I conceived so great a contempt for my labours, begun and ended, 
that one day I burnt up poetry and prose, plans, sketches, and projects, 
all together, on the kitchen hearth, and threw our good old landlady 
into no small fright and anxiety by the smoke which filled the house.” 

It is time to mention the successor of Gretchen, Anney, who was 
the daughter of the people with whom Goethe lodged, and who 
received the friendly glances which, since the mishap with the former, 
he had had neither the inclination nor the lucky chance to bestow on 
anyone. On this subject he says :— 

“‘T had now transferred my early liking for Gretchen to Anney, 
of whom I know not that I can say more than that she was young, 
pretty, gay, loveable, and so agreeable that she well deserved to be 
set up for a time in the shrine of the heart as a little saint, the object 
of all that admiration which it is often pleasanter to offer than receive. 

Goethe’s egotism was rapidly increasing, also his knowledge of 
feminine weakness. He condescends to think the poor girl worthy of 
the honour of being “‘set up for a time in the shrine of his heart.” 
Goethe “passed from beauty unto beauty, constant to a constant 
change.” And, sad to say, the tenderer and sweeter the nature of the 
girl, the crueller were his exactions and pretensions. Until, as he 
himself admits in the following passage, he tired out the patient, 
loving heart :— 

“‘T thought I might vent on her my ill-humour at the disappoint- 
ments of my poetic aspirations, at the apparent impossibility of 
making up my mind about them, and at everything that annoyed me 
in any way, because she really loved me from her heart, and did all in 
her power to please me. I destroyed for both of us our most delight- 
full days by groundless and absurd jealousies.” 

When he had utterly estranged her by his cruelty and selfishness, 
he said :—‘‘ Indeed, I should perchance have been completely ruined 
by the loss, had not my poetical talent here proved especially helpful 
with its healing powers.” From this second love affair sprang 
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his first piece: ‘‘ The Lover’s Caprice.” In it there are two pairs of 
lovers ; one couple happy and content ; the other agitated and uneasy 
through the absurd exactions of Eridon, who is cast down when his 
mistress is melancholy, and jealous and bad-tempered when she is 
merry. 

** She loves you,” says her female friend to him, “more than a 
woman’s heart ever loved before.” 

** And loves dancing, amusement, merriment, more than me,” he 
answers. 

‘‘He who cannot endure that may love our mothers,” says the 
lady, wittily. The poor girl is advised by her sharp friend to adopt 
the following plan :— 

‘So long as he has no real ground for uneasiness, he will imagine 
one: he sees that you love nothing better on earth, and doubts solely 
because you give him nothing to doubt about. Let him see that you 
could do without him. He will rave, but that will not last long. 
Then will a look delight him more than a kiss does now. Make him 
tremble, and you will make him happy.” 

I hope the ladies who read this advice will make a gentle use of it: 
it should only be used in extreme cases. The reader will remember that 
delightful scene between Faulkland and Captain Absolute, where the 
former complains of his mistress’ high spirits during his absence :— 

“* FAULKLAND: Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit of the 

company ? 

ABSOLUTE: No, indeed, you have not. 

FAULKLAND: Have I been lively and entertaining ? 

ABSOLUTE: Oh, upon my word, I acquit you! 

FAULKLAND: Have I been full of wit and humour ? 

ABSOLUTE: No; to do you justice, you have been confoundedly 

stupid indeed.” 

Goethe’s second play, ‘‘The Accomplices,” I must not dwell 
upon, except to quote this remarkable passage from the Autobiography 
as to the motive of the play :— 

“Religion, morality, law, rank, social relations, customs—all 
govern only the surface of city existence. How many families had I 
already seen, nearer and further off, either precipitated into ruin by 
bankruptcy, divorces, seduced daughters, murders, burglaries, poison- 
ings, or with difficulty holding out upon the brink of ruin; and, young 
as I was, how often had I lent a hand for salvation or for help!” 

I think that a very remarkable and profoundly thoughtful re- 
flection for so young a man tomake. Doubtless his foolish connection 
with a gang of forgers opened his eyes to the pitfalls and snares 
around his feet. The great influence of Winckleman on the fine art 
instincts of Goethe is worthy of record here. He and other 
enthusiastic students were anxiously expecting Winckleman’s return 
when they received the terrible news, “like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky,” that he had been assassinated. 
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Oeser, director of the Academy of Design, was the friend of the 
murdered man, and of him Goethe said :—‘‘ His instruction will 
influence my whole life. He taught me that beauty in simplicity and 
repose ; and it follows that no youngster can become a master. After 
him and Shakespeare, Wieland is the only one whom I can acknow- 
ledge as my genuine teacher: others had shown me when I fell short 
—these showed me how I could do better.” 

Oeser had a daughter, named Frederica, a sharp, clever girl, who 
‘was plain and knew it, and who was too sensible to allow our 
handsome, fascinating hero to mislead her into sentimental nonsense. 
She had a lovely voice and used it to talk sound sense. Goethe was 
very ill about this time, and told Frederica, in order to enlist her 
sympathy, that he felt sure he should die young. The sharp girl 
laughed at him, and said it was too absurd to talk about dying of 
consumption at twenty. It is heartily to be wished that all the 
young ladies, and some of the more mature ones, had been as wide 
awake to the tricks of Goethe as the admirable Frederica. Goethe 
left Leipzig on the 28th of August, 1768, on his nineteenth birthday. 

Goethe, some time after his return home, heard that Anney was 
to be married to Dr. Kahne. In a letter to her occurs this passage :-— 

“That I live peacefully is all I can say to you of myself; and 
vigorously, and healthily and industriously, for I have no woman in 
my head.” 

That was too extraordinary to last long. On April 4th, 1770, 
Goethe arrived at Strasburg to study law in accordance with his 
father’s wish. He studied with a ‘‘ coach,” and learnt enough to 
enable him to pass his examination. Goethe was taught dancing at 
the same place by a Frenchman, who had two daughters with whom 
he practiced waltzing. One daughter, the younger, was engaged; 
the elder was free. He, of course, fell in love, in his way, with the 
younger girl, while the elder sister fell in love with him. Let Goethe 
himself describe the final scene. The elder sister is ill in bed, the 
younger, who is with Goethe in the next room, takes him severely to 
task for falling in love with the wrong one—herself. 

““* Fare you well,’ she said, and held out her hand to me. I 
trembled. ‘ Now,’ she added, leading me to the door, ‘that it may 
really be the last time we speak to each other, take what I would 
otherwise have denied you.’ She fell upon my neck and kissed me 
in the tenderest manner. I flung my arms around her and pressed 
her tome. At this moment the side door flew open, and the elder 
sister, in a light but becoming nightdress, rushed in and cried: 
‘You shall not be the only one to take leave of him.’ 

‘Emilia (the younger sister) let me go; and Lucinda clung close 
to my heart, pressed her black locks on my cheek, and remained some 
time in that position; and thus I found myself in the very dilemma 
between the two sisters which Emilia had prophesied to me but a 
moment before. 
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‘* Lucinda released me and looked earnestly in my face. Emilia 
went to her, but was immediately repulsed ; and then began a scene 
which is yet painful to me in the recollection, and which, although it 
really had nothing theatrical about it, but was quite characteristic in a 
lively young French girl, still could only be fully represented on the 
stage by a good actress endowed with sensibility.” 

It ended by the elder sister embracing him again and again, and 
half-stifling him with kisses. 

«* Now,’ she cried, ‘dread my imprecation. Woe upon woe, for 
ever and ever, upon her who kisses those lips for the first time after 
me! Try it again if you dare; I know that heaven grants my prayer 


this time. And now, sir, away! away, as fast as you can!’ I flew 
down the stairs, with the firm resolution never to enter the house 
again.” 


Imagine such a curse laid on a man like Goethe ; a young man so 
very fond of kissing. No wonder he flew down the stairs and swore 
never to mount them again. But his reflection about the kind of 
actress who would best play the part is just in his style. Hearts 
might break ; curses might be levelled at his handsome head; but, in 
the storm and stress of passion, he is coolly calculating on the effect 
—the literary or dramatic effect—and the best stage management 
necessary to do it justice. 


“What an imposter Genius is ! 
How, with that strong mimetic art 
Which is its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels itself one throb it wakes!” 


* * * 


At Strasburg, Goethe met Herder who made him acquainted 
“with all the new aspirations, and all the tendencies which they 
seemed to be taking. 

In the literary club or society to which he belonged reigned an 
enthusiasm for English literature, for Shakespeare, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Sterne, and even Ossian. Let me here quote Goethe’s account 
of the effect produced on him by the first play of Shakespeare :— 

“‘ The first page that I read made me his for life; and, when I 
had finished a single play, I stood like one born blind, on whom a 
miraculous hand bestows sight in a moment. I saw, I felt, in the 
most vivid manner, that my existence was infinitely expanded, every- 
thing was now unknown to me, and the unwonted light pained my 
eyes. . . . I did not hesitate a moment about renouncing the 
classical drama. The unity of place seemed to me irksome as a 
prison, the unities of action and of time, burdensome fetters on the 
imagination. I sprang into the open, and felt, for the first time, that 
I had hands and feet. And now that I see how much injury the men 
of rule did me in their dungeon, and how many free souls still crouch 
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there, my heart would burst if I did not seek daily to batter down 
their towers. . . . Most of the critics object especially to Shake- 
speare’s characters. And I cry, nature, nature!—nothing so natural 
as Shakespeare’s men. There, I have them all by the neck.” ; 

More will be said of Goethe’s deep and luminous views on 
Shakespeare when Wilhelm Meister is dealt with. 

We must return to the life of our poet whom we left under the 
ban of a terrible curse. Goethe made the acquaintance of a family 
at Sessenheim, five leagues from Strasburg, resembling, in the most 
marked manner, the Vicar of Wakefield and his children. There he 
found a Protestant clergyman, like Dr. Primrose, his wife, his eldest 
daughter, certainly not as beautiful as Olivia; but of the youngest let 
our ardent poet speak :— 

“It was not difficult to put Frederica, the youngest, in the place 
of Sophia—for little is said of her; it is only taken for granted that 
she is loveable, and this girl was truly so.” 

What girl was not, to Goethe? His list is as long as Leperello’s 

catalogue of the conquests of Don Giovanni. 
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‘Both sisters wore the almost exploded German costume, and it 
became Frederica to admiration. A short, white, full skirt, with a 
furbelow—not so long but that the prettiest little feet remained visible 
to the ankles,—a tight, white bodice, and a black, taffetaapron. There 
she stood, on the boundary between the peasant and the city belle. 
Slender and charming, as if she had nothing to carry, she tripped 
along, and her neck seemed almo-ct too delicate for the clusters of 
fair hair on the elegant little head.” 

And Goethe was afraid to kiss the pre-eminently kissable lips of 
this girl who was soon willing that he should do so. We suppose 
there was not a handsomer man than Goethe living at that time in 
Europe. He has been described as ‘‘ overwhelmingly handsome.” 
When he entered a room, however crowded it was, the attention he 
attracted was universal. _Hiseyes were superb, brilliant, and deeply 
set in the grand head, his features were noble; mouth full and firm, 
figure tall and graceful; in short, no man was more fitted to cause 
female hearts to flutter. 

Goethe alone could do justice to his own sufferings. ‘‘ Since that 
impassioned French girl had cursed and hallowed my lips (for every 
imprecation includes both), I had been on my guard, superstitiously 
enough, not to kiss a girl, because I was afraid of injuring her in some 
unheard-of spiritual way. I therefore overcame every longing by 
which the young man feels impelled to obtain this significant or 
insignificant favour. But even in the most correct society a heavy 
trial awaited me. In games of forfeits, for example, a kiss is 
frequently enjoined.” 

At last his Spartan resolution gave way. ‘‘ One evening, when 
the party had risen from a well-furnished dinner table at which the 
male guests had indulged freely in wine, they sought the shade: the 
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games were begun, and the turn came for forfeits in the redemption 
of which the spirit of fun was carried to excess. I myself heightened 
these wild jokes by many a comical choice, and Frederica shone by 
many a wild thought. She appeared to me more charming than ever: 
all morbid, superstitious fancies vanished, and when the opportunity 
offered of heartily kissing one whom I loved so tenderly, I did not 
miss it; still less did I deny myself a repetition of this pleasure.” 

They afterwards waltzed together, ‘* but were obliged to pause, 
since people were calling to her on every side not to run so wildly any 
longer. We compensated ourselves by a lovely walk hand-in-hand, 
and in a quiet place by the tenderest embrace and the truest 
assurances that we loved each other from the bottoms of our hearts.” 

In this way Goethe gained the girl’s heart without any intention 
of marrying her. She was another saint worthy of occupying for a 
time the shrine of his heart. He tries to excuse himself by saying 
that one drifts into these attachments: fancy deepens into love, and 
that lovers, even without the hope of a happy issue, cannot make up 
their minds to part. 

“ This,” he says, “‘was my case. At the same time that the 
presence of Frederica fretted me, I knew of nothing pleasanter than, 
absent, to think of her and correspond with her. Absence made me 
free, and my whole attachment blossomed up through communication 
at a distance.” 

Goethe admits that he was alone guilty in this case. Referring 
to his state of mind after the separation, he writes :—‘‘ She was com- 
pletely present to me. I always felt that she was wanting me; and, 
what was worst of all, I could not forgive myself for my own mis- 
fortune. Gretchen had been taken from me; Anney had left me; 
now, for the first time, I was guilty. I had wounded the most 
beautiful heart to its very depths; and the period of a gloomy repent- 
ance, with the absence of a refreshing love to which I had grown 
accustomed, was most agonizing, nay, insupportable. But man must 
live, and so I took an honest interest in others.” 

Goethe admits his guilt, but was quite ready to be guilty again 
to-morrow. He speaks of his own agony with deep and tearful pity, 
but of the sufferings of the victims of his arts he says very little. I 
have endeavoured to paint the portrait of the man of genius with the 
colours he himself supplied, not unduly, I hope, dweiling on the 
shadows, but giving them their full and legitimate value in the picture 
I have endeavoured to produce of the youth of Goethe. 


JosEPH FORSTER. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Ecclesiastical Outlook 


SECOND PAPER. 


THE Bishops have at length been galvanized into some semblance of 
vitality. They have come to realise that the Protestant agitation is 
in real and deadly earnest, and that, unless some great improvement 
is soon effected, there is nothing before them but the deluge. 
Sir William Harcourt’s letters to The Times (which have now been 
republished by Messrs. MacMillan in a complete edition), the 
great demonstrations that have been held at the Albert Hall in 
London, and in Manchester, Leicester, Brighton, and elsewhere 
throughout the country, and the torrent of articles with which 
the Reviews, Magazines, and newspapers are filled, have at last led 
their Lordships to see that this matter can no longer be trifled with 
or ignored. The Archbishops have already sat—in what precise 
capacity is not particularly clear—for the admirable purpose of 
“‘resolving doubts.” Several Bishops, such as Exeter and Lichfield, 
have spoken out clearly and strongly in recent charges. The Bishop 
of Bristol has just published particulars of a very interesting 
settlement arrived at in his diocese which, if it could be extended to 
some others, such as London and Chichester, would revolutionise 
the services in a good many Churches. And the Bishop of Chester is 
reported to have expressed his intention of refusing to license or 
institute any clergyman who will not give a satisfactory undertaking 
of obedience, an excellent proceeding which, it is much to be 
regretted, has not been universal hitherto. These are signs of grace, 
somewhat tardy, it is true, but which are greatly to be welcomed; and 
common fairness demands that some patience should be now exercised 
in awaiting the results. 

But this does not at all mean that any vigilance, or any pressure, 
should be relaxed, or that we should not endeavour most carefully to 
estimate the probabilities of the issue. On the contrary, there is the 
more need for increasing watchfulness, and for seeking to prepare for 
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eventualities should the present action of the Bishops not prove 
satisfactory in its effects. And when we come to consider the 
prospects, it must be confessed that the outlook is not particularly 
promising. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the Bishops are 
only moving under compulsion, and we may be pardoned if we 
question whether their action is really directed to energetically 
suppressing the evils complained of, or whether it is not rather designed 
merely to allay excitement, to quiet agitation, and to gain time. For, 
with but few exceptions, members of the Bench are notoriously in 
personal sympathy with the extreme Ritualists, whom they have 
themselves promoted and patronised; and they have persistently and 
stubbornly refused to take any action until they were absolutely 
compelled to do so by public opinion, which they resisted and defied 
as long as they dared. 

Then, it is much to be doubted whether any effective obedience 
will be rendered by certain of the clergy to the ‘‘ godly admonitions” 
and fatherly counsel of their diocesans. Had there been much 
disposition to do so, there has been ample opportunity for 
demonstrating such a spirit already. But unfortunately this has 
been, in too many cases, only conspicuous by its absence. Mr. 
Montague Villiers and his truculent friends at the Holborn Town Hall 
plainly said they would not obey; and Lord ‘Halifax, referring to 
Reservation of the Sacrament and the use of incense, announces 
frankly and in set terms, that they ‘‘ will surrender neither of these 
matters.” The Ritualists have strange ideas on the subject of 
canonical obedience. If a Bishop gives an order which they do not 
like, they immediately constitute themselves the judges of its legality, 
and say it is ultra vires, and they cannot conscientiously obey it. If 
the highest Court in the land gives a judgment which is not in 
accordance with their views, they talk of Erastianism and Cesarism, 
and dispute the competence of the Court. It would be pleasant to see 
such tactics introduced into other branches of the public service ; the 
results for instance, at a Court Martial, would be edifying. And 
although all will not go to such lengths of insubordination, it is 
probable that the compliance of not a few of those who comply at all 
will be merely outward and literal; and that secretly, and to all intents 
and purposes, a great deal will go on pretty much as before. The 
term “‘ Mass’ may be discontinued ; incense may cease to be used 
‘ceremonially ’’; the Sacrament may not be reserved “for purposes 
of adoration”; it may be announced that Confession is not to be 
regarded as ‘‘compulsory,” whatever that may mean. But the things 
themselves may still largely continue. These gentlemen have only 
themselves to thank if they have come to be regarded with considerable 
suspicion. 

Further, as everyone who has had the misfortune to become 
entangled in its meshes knows only too well, law is a very peculiar 
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there, my heart would burst if I did not seek daily to batter down 
their towers. Most of the critics object especially to Shake- 
speare’s characters. And I cry, nature, nature!—nothing so natural 
as Shakespeare's men. There, I have them all by the neck.” 

More will be said of Goethe’s deep and luminous views on 
Shakespeare when Wilhelm Meister is dealt with. 

We must return to the life of our poet whom we left under the 
ban of a terrible curse. Goethe made the acquaintance of a family 
at Sessenheim, five leagues from Strasburg, resembling, in the most 
marked manner, the Vicar of Wakefield and his children. There he 
found a Protestant clergyman, like Dr. Primrose, his wife, his eldest 
daughter, certainly not as beautiful as Olivia ; but of the youngest let 
our ardent poet speak :— 

“‘It was not difficult to put Frederica, the youngest, in the place 
of Sophia—for little is said of her; it is only taken for granted that 
she is loveable, and this girl was truly so.” 

What girl was not, to Goethe? His list is as long as Leperello’s 
catalogue of the conquests of Don Giovanni. 

‘Both sisters wore the almost exploded German costume, and it 
became Frederica to admiration. A short, white, full skirt, with a 
furbelow—not so long but that the prettiest little feet remained visible 
to the ankles,—a tight, white bodice, and a black, taffetaapron. There 
she stood, on the boundary between the peasant and the city belle. 
Slender and charming, as if she had nothing to carry, she tripped 
along, and her neck seemed almo-t too delicate for the clusters of 
fair hair on the elegant little head.” 

And Goethe was afraid to kiss the pre-eminently kissable lips of 
this girl who was soon willing that he should do so. We suppose 
there was not a handsomer man than Goethe living at that time in 
Europe. He has been described as ‘overwhelmingly handsome.” 
When he entered a room, however crowded it was, the attention he 
attracted was universal. Hiseyes were superb, brilliant, and deeply 
set in the grand head, his features were noble; mouth full’ and firm, 
figure tall and graceful; in short, no man was more fitted to cause 
female hearts to flutter. 

Goethe alone could do justice to his own sufferings. ‘“‘ Since that 
impassioned French girl had cursed and hallowed my lips (for every 
imprecation includes both), I had been on my guard, superstitiously 
enough, not to kiss a girl, because I was afraid of injuring her in some 
unheard-of spiritual way. I therefore overcame every longing by 
which the young man feels impelled to obtain this significant or 
insignificant favour. But even in the most correct society a heavy 
trial awaited me. In games of forfeits, for example, a kiss is 
frequently enjoined.” 

At last his Spartan resolution gave way. ‘ One evening, when 
the party had risen from a well-furnished dinner table at which the 
male guests had indulged freely in wine, they sought the shade: the 
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games were begun, and the turn came for forfeits in the redemption 
of which the spirit of fun was carried to excess. I myself heightened 
these wild jokes by many a comical choice, and Frederica shone by 
many a wild thought. She appeared to me more charming than ever: 
all morbid, superstitious fancies vanished, and when the opportunity 
offered of heartily kissing one whom I loved so tenderly, I did not 
miss it; still less did I deny myself a repetition of this pleasure.” 

They afterwards waltzed together, ‘ but were obliged to pause, 
since people were calling to her on every side not to run so wildly any 
longer. We compensated ourselves by a lovely walk hand-in-hand, 
and in a quiet place by the tenderest embrace and the truest 
assurances that we loved each other from the bottoms of our hearts.” 

In this way Goethe gained the girl’s heart without any intention 
of marrying her. She was another saint worthy of occupying for a 
time the shrine of his heart. He tries to excuse himself by saying 
that one drifts into these attachments: fancy deepens into love, and 
that lovers, even without the hope of a happy issue, cannot make up 
their minds to part. 

“This,” he says, ‘‘was my case. At the same time that the 
presence of Frederica fretted me, I knew of nothing pleasanter than, 
absent, to think of her and correspond with her. Absence made me 
free, and my whole attachment blossomed up through communication 
at a distance.” 

Goethe admits that he was alone guilty in this case. Referring 
to his state of mind after the separation, he writes :—‘‘ She was com- 
pletely present to me. I always felt that she was wanting me; and, 
what was worst of all, I could not forgive myself for my own mis- 
fortune. Gretchen had been taken from me; Anney had left me; 
now, for the first time, I was guilty. I had wounded the most 
beautiful heart to its very depths; and the period of a gloomy repent- 
ance, with the absence of a refreshing love to which I had grown 
accustomed, was most agonizing, nay, insupportable. But man must 
live, and so I took an honest interest in others.” 

Goethe admits his guilt, but was quite ready to be guilty again 
to-morrow. He speaks'of his own agony with deep and tearful pity, 
but of the sufferings of the victims of his arts he says very little. I 
have endeavoured to paint the portrait of the man of genius with the 
colours he himself supplied, not unduly, I hope, dwelling on the 
shadows, but giving them their full and legitinvate value in the picture 
I have endeavoured to produce of the youth of Goethe. 


JOsEPH FORSTER. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Bishops have at length been galvanized into some semblance of 
vitality. They have come to realise that the Protestant agitation is 
in real and deadly earnest, and that, unless some great improvement 
is soon effected, there is nothing before them but the deluge. 
Sir William Harcourt’s letters to The Times (which have now been 
republished by Messrs. MacMillan in a complete edition), the 
great demonstrations that have been held at the Albert Hall in 
London, and in Manchester, Leicester, Brighton, and elsewhere 
throughout the country, and the torrent of articles with which 
the Reviews, Magazines, and newspapers are filled, have at last led 
their Lordships to see that this matter can no longer be trifled with 
or ignored. The Archbishops have already sat—in what precise 
capacity is not particularly clear—for the admirable purpose of 
‘resolving doubts.” Several Bishops, such as Exeter and Lichfield, 
have spoken out clearly and strongly in recent charges. The Bishop 
of Bristol has just published particulars of a very interesting 
settlement arrived at in his diocese which, if it could be extended to 
some others, such as London and Chichester, would revolutionise 
the services in a good many Churches. And the Bishop of Chester is 
reported to have expressed his intention of refusing to license or 
institute any clergyman who will not give a satisfactory undertaking 
of obedience, an excellent proceeding which, it is much to be 
regretted, has not been universal hitherto. These are signs of grace, 
somewhat tardy, it is true, but which are greatly to be welcomed; and 
common fairness demands that some patience should be now exercised 
in awaiting the results. 

But this does not at all mean that any vigilance, or any pressure, 
should be relaxed, or that we should not endeavour most carefully to 
estimate the probabilities of the issue. On the contrary, there is the 
more need for increasing watchfulness, and for seeking to prepare for 
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eventualities should the present action of the Bishops not prove 
satisfactory in its effects. And when we come to consider the 
prospects, it must be confessed that the outlook is not particularly 
promising. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the Bishops are 
only moving under compulsion, and we may be pardoned if we 
question whether their action is really directed to energetically 
suppressing the evils complained of, or whether it is not rather designed 
merely to allay excitement, to quiet agitation, and to gain time. For, 
with but few exceptions, members of the Bench are notoriously in 
personal sympathy with the extreme Ritualists, whom they have 
themselves promoted and patronised; and they have persistently and 
stubbornly refused to take any action until they were absolutely 
compelled to do so by public opinion, which they resisted and defied 
as long as they dared. 

Then, it is much to be doubted whether any effective obedience 
will be rendered by certain of the clergy to the “ godly admonitions” 
and fatherly counsel of their diocesans. Had there been much 
disposition to do so, there has been ample opportunity for 
demonstrating such a spirit already. But unfortunately this has 
been, in too many cases, only conspicuous by its absence. Mr. 
Montague Villiers and his truculent friends at the Holborn Town Hall 
plainly said they would not obey; and Lord Halifax, referring to 
Reservation of the Sacrament and the use of incense, announces 
frankly and in set terms, that they ‘‘ will surrender neither of these 
matters.” The Ritualists have strange ideas on the subject of 
canonical obedience. If a Bishop gives an order which they do not 
like, they immediately constitute themselves the judges of its legality, 
and say it is ultra vires, and they cannot conscientiously obey it. If 
the highest Court in the land gives a judgment which is not in 
accordance with their views, they talk of Erastianism and Cesarism, 
and dispute the competence of the Court. It would be pleasant to see 
such tactics introduced into other branches of the public service ; the 
results for instance, at a Court Martial, would be edifying. And 
although all will not go to such lengths of insubordination, it is 
probable that the compliance of not a few of those who comply at all 
will be merely outward and literal ; and that secretly, and to all intents 
aud purposes, a great deal will go on pretty much as before. The 
term “‘ Mass” may be discontinued ; incense may cease to be used 
“ceremonially” ; the Sacrament may not be reserved “for purposes 
of adoration”; it may be announced that Confession is not to be 
regarded as ‘‘ compulsory,” whatever that may mean. But the things 
themselves may still largely continue. These gentlemen have only 
themselves to thank if they have come to be regarded with considerable 
suspicion. 

Further, as everyone who has had the misfortune to become 
entangled in its meshes knows only too well, law is a very peculiar 
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thing; and if it comes to be a case of fighting out in the Courts, how- 
ever these may be constituted, the position will be one of hopeless 
complication and endless delays. The resorts and subterfuges, the 
expedients for gaining time, are infinite; and the difficulty of technically 
proving even avery plain casé is often great, and involves enormous 
expense. If the whole controversy should have to be dealt with by 
Courts of Law, the outlook would be indeed a melancholy one. 

The Layman’s Bill which is to be introduced into Parliament is 
not likely, it is to be feared, to accomplish much. Everyone knows the 
chances that attend private legislation, and the House of Commons 
shrinks from dealing with the subject. There is but little hope of the 
measure becoming law during the present Parliament, and its introduc- 
tion can do little more than emphasize and focus public opinion. 

And again, even should the Clergy obey the Bishops in anything 
they are likely to order; even should the Courts pronounce clearly 
and consistently on any points that may be brought before them; it 
would still be very doubtful whether, in such extremely improbable 
contingencies, there might not yet be left a large amount of practical 
Popery which would continue untouched. All these considerations 
render it exceedingly questionable whether such action as the 
authorities have now been goaded into taking will lead to any really 
satisfactory result. It is right that for a little we should wait and see. 
But if not, what next ? ; 

The answer is becoming increasingly plain, even to those who are 
most reluctant to accept it. The Bishops are now confronted with a 
simple and clearly defined alternative :—Protestantism or Disestablish- 
ment. John Bull is slow to put down his foot, but when he does, he 
does so very firmly. And John Bull has now made it abundantly 
plain that he will stand no more nonsense. Unless the Church is 
purged, as a National Established Church it must cease to be. The 
more the matter is considered, the more does it appear that the knots 
are becoming too complicated to be untied, and that they will have to 
be cut, notwithstanding Lord Halifax’s amiable efforts to shew that 
black is almost exactly the same as white, and that the differences are 
due to misunderstandings about the use of terms which could all 
be easily settled if people would only talk matters over together 
quietly, round a table. Not among so-called “political dissenters” 
only is this opinion held ; it is gaining in the minds of old-fashioned 
Conservative Churchmen, who, much as they dislike the prospect, 
would not hesitate between a Romanized Church and a Disestablished 
one; and High Churchmen like Mr. Russell and Lord Halifax, though 
with different sentiments, recognise the same fact. The latter has 
endeavoured to alarm us with the bogey that the Pope will be the 

residuary Legatee. Possibly the wish is father to the thought ; 
although it might have been expected that Lord Halifax would have 
abstained from publicly indicating the inevitable tendencies of the 
teachings of his party, and thus endorsing the severest condemnations 
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which have been pronounced upon them. And, no doubt, His Holiness 
himself has hopes in this direction also, as may be gathered from his 
recent endowments of Colleges both in Rome and England for the 
reception of Anglican perverts, and the organization of a special band 
of missioners for this country, circumstances the significance of which 
should by no means be overlooked. But Protestants may be trusted 
to see after this; and they will do well to take the warnings to heart 
and prepare for eventualities. They are already commencing to do 
so. Protestant Electoral Associations are being formed in different 
parts of the country, and even statesmen of the rank of Mr. Balfour 
are likely to find that they cannot flout the convictions of their 
constituents with impunity. The final catastrophe will not, probably, 
come all at once. A great cry will be raised that the ‘‘ Ark,” by 
which may be understood the loaves and fishes, is in danger, and the 
struggle will be long and bitter. But, sooner or later, it must come : 
that appears to be the growing opinion, not always proclaimed upon 
the housetops of many who are exceptionally qualified to judge. It is 
for Protestants of all denominations to close up their ranks and see to 
it that those whose aggressive disloyalty has provoked all this trouble 
are not, either for themselves or for those behind them, permitted to 
profit by their treachery, and gain advantage out of the downfall of 
the Church whose disaster they will have been the means of 
precipitating. 

J. LEE OsBorn. 


Saint Mercia 


Suggested by a picture of ‘ Mercia’ in the “ Sign of the Cross.” 






Who can express it ? Who hath light within 
To pierce the shadow of this mystic shrine 
And comprehend its secret—to define 
What angel dwells here, still with power to win 
Man from the exile of his primal sin 

Back to his primal grace, and by the sign 
Of its own radiant faith in the divine 

To consecrate his soul its own soul’s turn? 





Fair saint ! While with uncertain feet we tread 
The upward beat upon life’s shadowy hill, 
Whose mists from our imperfect sight preclude 
Thy perfect vision of Beatitude, 

Lead by thy light—the aureola round thy head,— 
And hold thy cross ever before us still. 


SILVANUS DAUNCEY. 
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An Abbot of the Hebrides 
I. 


EVENSONG was over, and the Holy Abbot had gone without to see the 
day die over the sea inthe red West. Other nights, such as this, his 
delight had been to take glory simply in the death of the day, in the 
great, ever-changing deep that varied from the golden splendour of 
afternoon to the red mystery of evening, and to this wondrous hour 
when only a green vacancy declared the place of the sun’s departing— 
this hour, when the sea was turned to a sullen grey, where already the 
white streaks on its tumbling plain augured the coming storm. But 
the storm that the old priest feared would not blow from the west. 
Whither the sun was now gone in glory, there, in the mighty world 
that stretched from the land of eternal snow well-nigh to the southern 
pole, Christ’s Holy Church had kindled the sun of righteousness and 
that grace of sins which came unto mankind through Him. There, 
peace dwelt, the peace that the spirit of the Holy Virgin breathed into 
the hearts of men in that new world of dark-eyed women and proudest 
chivalry. No, not from the west, the storm! A rumour had come to 
him out of the east, over the plain of Scotland, over the wild Clyde, 
over the mountains of Argyll, borne on brown sails round Mulland’ho, 
till here, on the western shore of Islay in the bleak Hebrides, there 
came the echo of a tale, no more, of direful deeds that Scottish men 
had done against Holy Church ; of one John Knox, a renegade ; of the 
sore plight of the lovely Queen that had come from Holy France to 
keep alive the ancient faith in Scottish land! 

‘*Do I disturb thee, Father ?”’ 

The Abbot turned quickly round to meet the speaker. 
brother Clement that had come upon him. 

The Father turned again to the sea and the black west, and 
Brother Clement watched with him. The sea moaned, and, beneath 
the rocks that shield the monastery island from the north, there came 
the sound of the tide’s awakening, the roar of the great sea-river that 
seethes its way down the western coast between iron islands and the 
land, then turns westward to the open sea and dies miles and miles 
away. 
Suddenly, through the darkness from the sea, there came the long 
crying of aman. The priests gave heed to hear the shout again. As 
they peered through the dark, a fishing-skiff came driving to the land, 
surging forward on a mighty foam, and halting backwards for a 
moment as it passed, then lifting forward with the wave that followed. 
Under the hill she passed, over the harbour bar, and the watching 
monks pictured to themselves the oars got out and the splash that they 
made in the calm waters till the town was reached that crowns the bay 
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ehind the Holy Isle. The Brother Clement turned to see the Abbot 

sneel in his place and bend his head in silent prayer, and the Brother 
knelt with him. They rose together ! 

‘* My son, if we remove westward, the sea meets us.” 

The monk was silent at the Abbot’s words. 

“‘ And I love this wildland, my son. Yet, an God so will, they 
will send us forth!” 

The monk, too, knew the rumour of the madness in the the east ; 
so he said; 

“‘ God will strengthen us, my Father ! ” 

*‘ Yea, teach me my way, son Clement,” answered the other, quickly. 

“May Holy Christ forbid my froward tongue, my Father. I did 


“‘ Nay, my son, I did not chide thee! Come, let us within. See, 
the rain comes.” 

They turned to seek their home, these two, and the glare of the 
great light that the holy monks placed nightly in their church to guide 
the fishermen smote upon them as they went; and the face of the 
Abbot was sternly calm, and the Brother’s was full of pain for the 
rebuke that the Father had given him. 


II. 


“ How came he here?” asked the Father. 

The monks gave way round the prostrate body of a man that the 
sea had surrendered to their care. 

““We found him,” answered one, “lying thus upon the rocks 
within the harbour strait, and a strange boat gone to pieces in the sea 
beneath.” 

The Abbot bent down and laid a hand upon the fellow’s heart. 

“‘He yet lives,” he muttered. ‘‘ My children, bear him quickly to 
the library and tend him carefully. Build a fire therein, son Clement. 
I shall join thee presently.” 

The good monks carried him away and laid him upon a couch 
within the library. Hot stones were placed beneath his feet and 
whisky forced within his lips. They worked his arms hither and 
thither, up and down, that the breath might hasten to return. For an 
hour they toiled till, when hope was well-nigh gone, the man’s eyes 
opened, staringly, and gazed around the room. His tenders bade him 
be of good cheer and ministered further to him. His eyes closed 
again and he fell asleep in helpless fashion. 

Brother Clement remained alone with the sleeping man, watching 
him listlessly withal, for the labour that he had done for the poor 
miserable’s recovery had been little light. In time, he rose and went 
over to the couch to inspect the stranger more curiously. A massive 
head; hair grey, that once was midnight-dark; a full, thin nose; clean- 
shaven face, but furrowed deeply ; a mouth that, half-open in his sleep, 
was the only sign of possible weakness in what might well be otherwise 
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a giant among the minds of men. He seemed no Gael—a Lowlander, 
rather, from the soft, pink glow that touched his cheeks; but that 
might be the outcome of his feverish sleep. And yet—a Lowlander, 
one whose ears must still be tingling with the sound of the falling 
churches of Scotland, and the cries of the houseless men of God. 

A shadow passed silently along the wall beyond the litter. 
Clement looked round. The Abbot was in the room. 

“How goes your care, son Clement ?” asked he. 

“He sleeps now and breathes easily!” 

“Good!” said the Abbot, coming forward. He looked intently 
upon the man for a space. ‘This is no commoner, Clement! I 
long to see his eyes! Stay, where hast thou laid his clothing? Ah, 
there! Yes, the apparel of a gentleman, and yet most plain!” 

He raised the half-dried doublet at arm’s length. As he turned 
it over, a book fell out and smote the paved floor with metallic sound. 
The Abbot picked it up and looked it over. A frown passed over his 
face. His eyes looked sidelong, full of anger at the unconscious man 
upon the bed. 

“My son,” he said, at length, in a low voice, ‘“ behold this 
with me!” 

The Abbot moved over to the eastern window—for already the 
morning had come grey upon the night—and Clement followed him. 
The Brother took the soaken volume from the Father and looked 
it over in his turn. Saints of God! it was a Bible done into the 
vulgar tongue! Clement quaked to hold the accursed thing in his 
hands. The Abbot took it to himself. 

“Clement,” he began, but ceased. The monk saw a great fear 
come into the Father’s eyes. He turned to follow the old man’s 
look, dreading some fearful thing. A weird sight met him as he 
looked. The stranger had raised himself upon his left arm and lay 
watching, with vacant eyes, the scene within the eastern window. 
The monks moved not, could answer nothing. The man pushed the 
bed-coverings silently aside, never moving his head nor shifting his 
eyes from the waiting monks, and brought himself upright on the 
floor. As he swayed to and fro in his weakness, the Abbot, with a 
quick movement, made to throw the book within the burning hearth. 
Like a lightning flash, the stranger was upon him. With his left 
hand he snatched the precious Bible from the Father, and, clenching 
his right, drove full against the saintly Abbot’s face. Ere Clement 
could well realise the movement, the aged man lay stretched upon 
the pavement, moaning piteously. 

“Help him!” said the stranger, briefly, in a voice that com- 
manded obedience. Clement knelt with him to the priest, and raised 
him to a chair that stood within the recess. 

‘By God and the Church of Christ, I might kill ye both e’en 
now, ye priests of Satan!” hissed the unknown man, leaning forward 
to his foes. ‘Kill ye both, d’ye hear me? But, live—live, I say, 
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bastard children of the Pope and the scarlet limmer! D’ye hear, 
Sir Priest? God drave me with his wind to this heathen land, 
last night, to dang down these walls; to save to God the heathen 
folk ye have seduced with smoke and Roman lewdness! I will——” 

“Protestant dog!” shouted Clement, maddened at the awful 
taunts. 

“Dog? Thou imp of hell! T’ll—— Bah! What is it that 
answereth but a brown poke with a halter at his girth? Live, Sir 
Poke, for another day! ... What! ’Tis day-break! It is morning, 
by my life! Out with you, sickle of the Lord, and thrust in and 
gather the harvest that awaiteth in this wild land! Come, priest, I 
would go! Stay, I shall clothe myself!” 

His eyes glared. His fingers twitched, and his whole body 
worked with nervousness. He did no more than cast around him 
doublet and hose, still wet and sticky with the salt sea-water. 

‘Come, monk, show me forth!” 

The monk made no sign to do so, but a menacing advance 
towards him by the Protestant missioner hastened his compliance. 
They passed together without the door into the long corridor. The 
sound of deep-toned matins came softly from the church. 

“ This way, my son!” 

“Call me not son, thou bastard! No, not that way! See, here 
is a door open to the land! This way, sweet guide! Nay, nay; 
convoy me further! ” 

The monk went forward. At the door the white town came 
in sight across the still harbour. 

‘‘ What!” exclaimed che stranger. ‘An island, this! Then,—a 
boat, Sir Guide; come, find me a boat!” 

To the shore they went. Within the cove that runs up to the 
Holy Well many skiffs lay moored to the white beech. The missioner 
leapt lightly into one and set out the oars. Without a word, he 
pulled away to go to the silent town. The monk returned in haste 
to the monastery ! 

III. 

“And he preacheth unto the folk from a strange book!” ended 
the aged fisherman. 

“In the town streets?” asked Brother Clement. 

“As ye say, Holy Father,” said the man, ‘‘ Nigh Donald Mhor’s, 
he is!" 

“‘ How do the townsfolk bear themselves !” 

‘The women throng around him, my Father; but the men are 
mainly silent. And Donald Mhor——” 

** Yes, Donald Mhor?” 

“Donald Mhor drew near to smite the blasphemer, but the 
stranger looked at him so wildly that he halted and came no further!” 

“It is a strange tale, as Ilive. But return thither! I shall bear 
this news of thine to the Holy Abbot. Go!” 
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“‘ Thy will be done, good Father!” And the fisher knelt to receive 
the monk’s good blessing. 

Within the space of an hour there came forth a strange procession 
from the eastern gate of the ancient Church on Holy Isle. The Cross 
went first, borne by a surpliced novice. The Abbot came behind 
the Holy sign, clad in his fullest robes, holding in his hands the book 
of the ancient Church of God. There followed, two by two, till five 
ranks were complete, the brown-frocked monks with hands devoutly 
crossed and lips moving in prayer. The bell in the watch-tower 
tolled haltingly as they went down the stony way that led to the Holy 
Well. A sweet voice quivered on the air. The bearer of the Cross 
had raised the tune of the sacred march. Down the slow line the 
words were caught, till the deep-mouthed psalm shut from their ears 
the dying bell and went rolling towards the town upon the still, 
sunny air. 

When the Abbot had taken his place in the great barge that was 
wont to bear the messengers of God’s grace from the Church to the 
land, he looked across towards the shore and wept to find it empty 
of the people. The monks saw with him, and grieved with his great 
grief, for now, for the first time in long thirty years, the beach was 
vacant at the sounded coming of the Fathers to their children. 

** God strengthen us, beloved! ” 

‘* Amen, beloved Father ! ” 

The echo of a mighty shouting came over the houses from the 
fields beyond the town. The barge came slowly to the land and 
grounded on the beach. A solitary man stood waiting on the shore. 

“Haste, oh, haste, good Fathers!” cried the expectant one. 
** Dire deeds against Holy Church happen nigh Fergus’ grave!” 

“Go back, my son! Return speedily! We come in the strength 
of Holy Church.” 

The psalm of the Church was raised again on the shore. The 
sound of a dirge it seemed as it passed slowly up the street. None 
came out from the houses on the way as heretofore to kneel to the 
blessing of the Holy Abbot. All was still, save for the cries beyond 
the town that came from the strange drama that was going forward 
there. He that bore the Cross bounded forward at the sound, but 
the Abbot recalled him to his place. In truth, the scene that met 
their eyes as they turned the corner of the street that led to the grave 
of Fergus gave even the reverend Father moment’s pause. Every 
soul of the town was there! Women wept. hysterically, and grim 
men stood by in silence. Upon a little knoll stood the Missioner, 
waving his hands madly to the madness of his preaching. His voice 
came low and mellow for a moment, then sounded forth like the sea 
in the caves of Islay. A murmur spread in the throng and grew toa 
cry. Maddened men made to do harm to this renegade preacher, 
but their fellows held them back. The shouting ceased, and, in its 
stead, there came along the deep intonings of the marching monks. 
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A wail arose from the people,—a horrid thing to hear. They gathered 
down the borders of the road and fell prostrate to the Cross as it 
passed along. But some remained upright! At these the Abbot 
gazed long and sadly, till they, too, fell in worship. To right and 
left the Abbot turned, raising his hand in blessing upon the children 
of his spirit, and brought them to their feet again. 

The Missioner had descended from his preaching-place and stood 
scornfully before the monkish army. 

‘Sir Priest,” he began, in a voice that cut the air. ‘‘ Thou didst 
save my life, indeed; but rather had I died than seen the grave 
idolatry that I do witness now! Thou has seduced this people, 
Priest, so that they worship that which man hath made in the image 
of his heart, and not that God which created man and alone can 
grant him grace of sins. But, by the grace ot God, I have sown a 
seed this day, within the hearts of this mocked people, that will grow 
and wax in strength under the sunshine of heaven’s blessing, till its 
branches hide the pagan temple thou has reared to Satan on yonder 
island!” 

The Abbot crossed himself. 

“Oh ! foolish man,” he said, at length. ‘‘ My wayward son, I see 
thy fate come close upon thee. As fitly mightest thou strive against 
this Islay ocean! God will declare his own!” Then, turning to the 
wondering folk, he said, 

“* My little children, will God forsake his children? God that 
hath fed your fathers, that gave to them this well-beloved land wherein 
we dwell, and raised to them His house upon a rock within the sea. 
I call upon you, O my people! Repair with meunto His ancient house 
that God may tarry yet awhile to comfort us! Come, my children!” 

He turned to go. The Cross was raised aloft and went before. 
The people rose to follow, and the song of the peaceful monks tuned 
their feet to march. Slowly they passed away to go the sacred church, 
and the Stranger was left alone in the field ! 


IV. 


Night was fallen when the folk returned to the misty town. 
Indoors they hasted, dreading the darkness and the memories of the 
day. Round blazing hearths they gathered, whispering of the 
wondrous things that had taken place, of the burning words that the 
Stranger had spoken, of the mysterious prophecy of the aged Abbot. 

“It’s the truth, I speak,” said old Angus Mackinzie to the circle 
of white-faced fishers that had gathered within his house. “It’s the 
truth, I speak! He was a brave man, this stranger, though he spoke 
queer things. Aye, queer things! I tell ye ? 

The door was flung violently open and Donald Mhor stumbled 
within, his face white as death, his lips fallen, a wild fear staring from 
his eyes. 

‘* What is it, Donald? In the name of——” 
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“Nothing, Angus! Nothing, I tell ye! Ach, the night is dark 
and the sea round Cladvhil rock is——. Mother of God! the night is 
dark !” 

He was shivering with fright. He glanced at the black window 
and, rising stealthily, drew the screen across it. 

“The night is dark!” he went on, peering around the room. 
** Mistress, have you any whisky I might have ?” 

The daughter of Angus sought out the jar beneath the cupboard 
and poured therefrom into a glass for the man. 

‘“‘Tut, Marion!” he exclaimed, as the glass was offered him. 
** Would you have me put this in my eye? Come, this way, lassie!” 
With the word, he took the jar from the girl and, raising it to his 
mouth, drank long anddeeply. A brutal courage seemed to seize him. 

“Have ye seen the Father Clement? No? Ha! ha! The 
cowardly weasel! Weasel, yes, weasel—that’s the word—that’s the 
word, the cowardly weasel!” 

His hearers listened thunderstruck. As he ceased, they crowded 
upon him that he might explain his dark saying. But the- fellow 
tumbled back in his chair, utterly stupefied. They shcok him to his 
feet, but he could answer nothing. Again he fell back within his chair, 
muttering things that none could understand, and there, in the end, he 
sank into a deep but troubled sleep. 

With morning light the townsfolk gathered in the streets. One 
told how, in the night, he had heard shrieks from the sea nigh Cladvhil 
rock. Another sware that he had seen lights burning at the Holy Well 
all night. Each asked his neighbour where the Stranger might be. 
None knew! They searched the town, and searched the hills and 
the shore well-nigh to Bruichladdich, but no trace of the Missioner 
was found. Morning climbed to noon, and in the afternoon the 
events of the previous day had become little more than the memory 
of a tale. But, an hour after the sun was set, a wild rumour ran 
through the fisher-folk that Donald Mhor was passing strange in his 
behaviour. | 

** Mad, ye tell me!” exclaimed a wizened wife. ‘“‘ Drunk, ye 
should say—the blaspheming dog! ”’ 

“ Silence, limmer!” shouted a crofter. ‘See him for yourself. 
By the Holy Mass, it is the strangest thing!” 

With one accord they hastened to the house of Donald Mhor 
Already a throng had gathered round the door but ventured no 
further. Strong men were dumb before the awful words that rang 
through the house from the madman’s lips. The fellow’s face was 
livid. Fear contended there with a defiance of all things holy. At 
times he sank down where he sat, piteously begging the throng to 
grant him their protection from the dread that had come upon him. 
Again, he bounded to his feet to shake his fist against some absent 
one, his mouth full of vilest oaths, and cursing the Brotherhood 
and the Father Clement in especial. 
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“‘Hear ye not?” he was crying. ‘‘ Hear ye not? He called 
again! Ach, ach, if he were to come up out of the water! No 
faith, no faith, the sea is white! Yet, he called again! Ach, the 
night is dark. Where are ye, Holy Father? . . . Home with ye, 
Donald man! . . . Man, ye’re home!” (He listened intently for 
a space). “Is it the sea I hear round Cladvhil rock? Father 
Clement, Father Clement! Damn ye, ye misbegotten priest of ——” 

“My son!” 

The madman was struck silent at the words. He turned towards 
the door and the voice, gaping and cowering at the restfulness of 
the speech. The Abbot himself stood in the doorway, and behind 
him came three attendant monks. 

** My son!” 

‘“* My Father,” whispered the prostate man. 

The Abbot stooped and raised him up. The crowd around the 
house gave way in silence. Slowly they led away the dazed man, 
down the village street to the water’s edge, and the crowd that 
followed, halted there. For the Abbot took him in a boat to live 
with the monks in Holy Isle. And Donald Mhor lived there; and 
when, in the after-time, the nights came down and the sea bore to 
his ears from the caves nigh Cladvhil rock the dying cry of a 
drowning man, he knelt in prayer within the Abbot’s room, and the 
old priest gave him comfort. 

A. Boyp Scott. 


Love at the Banquet 


I pledged thee in a cup of ruby wine, 
But more than wine thy glances fired my soul ; 
And thy dear lips were rubies more divine 

Than ever glittered in an ivied bowl. 

Silent, amid the revel and the jest, 

I gazed on thee and dreamed a dream of bliss ; 

O joy, methought, to lean upon thy breast 

And seal my love and fealty with a kiss. 

But what was I to thee? Nay, scarce a ‘ friend ;’ 
So in my heart of hearts I hid the fire, 

And now must love thee even to the end, 

Though thou shouldst crucify my heart’s desire.— 
Smile on me, love, or, frowning, bid me hence : 
Better thy hate than thine indifference | 


Percy Osporn, 
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Central Initiative and Local Government 


LocaL government preceded central government. In the natural 
institutions of patriarchal headship and the independent tribe, we 
have the beginnings of local government, without, as yet, any 
emergence of the problem of the relations between it and a central 
government. Lot and Abraham found a solution of their difficulties 
by taking divergent paths. But, in course of time, this method of 
solution became impossible. Tribal interests extended and began to 
overlap. As a result of this, a modus vivendi had to be sought for 
and enforced by sanctions sufficient to guarantee its observance. 
Families and tribes lived in close proximity and were compelled to 
agree upon certain elementary rights and duties common to all. A 
code of mutual rights and obligations came to preside over the 
scattered elements of primitive society. In this simple code is to be 
found the genesis of central government. 

From the historical point of view, local institutions implying 
local liberty and self government were certainly first in the> field. 
This was the case in England. The first English Parliament arose 
out of a resolute adherence to popular principles which had their 
root in the earlier local liberties. Indeed, though Parliament, once 
constituted, and constituted as the expression of the nation’s right 
to a part in its own government, took more and more of the rights 
of government into its own hands, local authorities were practically 
independent of state control until the reign of Richard II. But in 
the Act that was passed in this reign, disabling all municipal 
authorities from corporate action unless incorporated by royal charter, 
as well as in the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, we have 
evidence of the assumed right to constitute the forms of local 
government by imperial statute. History, therefore, on the one hand, 
confirms De Tocqueville’s assertion that the township is “‘ so perfecly 
natural that, wherever a number of men are collected, it seems to 
constitute itself”; and, on the other hand, it shows how the supreme 
legislature has stepped in and interfered with the development of 
burghal liberties and local self-government. In the process of nation- 
building, the collision of local and national interests was a thing 
inevitable. Whilst mutual adjustment of these interests is in 
progress, there will as inevitably be champions of either party. 
But, “in England,” says Professor Amos, “all the main units of 
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local government now in force were anterior to the consolidation of 
the English monarchy, and have a continuous history which is older 
than the English Parliament.” For a long period in our history, the 
centralising tendency was so strong that, at the beginning of the 
present century, there was little or no local government. Historically, 
we have swung between the two extremes. Now having established 
an imperial constitution in harmony, on the whole, with the national 
spirit, attention is being given to the rehabilitation of local govern- 
ment. The municipalities were reinstated in 1835; the counties, in 
1888 ; and the parishes, in 1894. What must follow is a period of 
re-adjustment between the imperial and local constitutions. 

We are not concerned with the broad issues of Imperialism and 
Radicalism, discussed by Sir Henry Maine in his essay on “ Popular 
Government.” Upon this broader issue, the staunchest Imperialist 
and the rrost earnest advocate of self-government would agree that 
it cannot be good for local governments to cease to be an Imperial 
interest, or that Imperial interests should no longer be a matter of 
concern to local administrators. What has to be devised is a sound 
method of combining local with Imperial government, of differentiating 
their functions without divorcing their interests. For ‘‘ the equilibrium 
between local and central government is one of the chief securities 
upon which our constitution rests.” 

During the Victorian era great changes have been made alike in 
the machinery of local government, and in the functions allotted to it. 
The most marked tendency of late years has been in the direction of 
consolidation. And the County Councils Act expressly provides that 
the Local Government Board may, from time to time, and with the 
approval of Parliament, transfer further administrative powers to the 
County Councils. Full advantage has been taken of this permissive 
clause in the Act of 1888, no session of Parliament having passed 
without some effort to extend their powers. Though those efforts 
have not always been successful, the fact of their having been made is 
proof of the confidence with which the County Councils have entered 
upon their task. 

In the light of experience, therefore, the principle of local govern- 
ment may be said to have vindicated itself. Yet this does not imply 
its self-sufficiency. Great as are the services to the community of 
local co-operation, or local socialism as some have styled it (using the 
word socialism in its more scientific meaning), it cannot even yet be 
maintained that the well-being of town and country can be safely left 
to the sole care of local councils, independently of State supervision. 

On the contrary, there are several considerations which go to show 
the necessity of maintaining a relationship between the central and 
the local authorities. Local failure might arise in many ways. For 
the sake of the nation as a whole, the State authority must endeavour 
to raise all portions of the community to a legislative minimum of 
sanitation, security cf person and property, and educational oppor- 
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tunity. Hence, the prevalence of the distinction between the Imperial 
government as sovereign and legislative, and local government as 
delegated and administrative. Having regard to the varied relations 
that have subsisted between the two elements of our political life in 
the past, it is not surprising that an ideal system of national govern- 
ment, combining the liberties of local communities with a Partia- 
mentary régime, has been somewhat slow in making its appearance. 
The restoration of local self-government in England is so recent that 
the nation needs to pass through a period of education in which its 
several communities shall both gain a grasp of the essential elements 
of public well-being, and learn to apply them. 

The comments that have appeared upon the situation in Spain at 

the present time from the pen of an able und sympathetic writer * 
serve as a confirmation of the wisdom of the English method of 
instituting a high national ideal of internal government, and then 
entrusting the duty of carrying it out to municipalities and counties. 
“‘In talking over the present situation with Spaniards (this was written 
on July 24th), that which strikes one most is their utter lack of 
political faith and the insignificance of the well-being or disasters of 
the State as an element in their happiness. . . . The explanation 
of this is not far to seek. The great body of the people have small 
cause to be grateful to the State. . . . Centralisation has 
destroyed the political life of Spain, and so long as it is maintained 
the animation of the body public will remain ‘suspended. 
Were it not for Don Carlos and the Ultramontanes, one would be a 
Carlist—at any rate, in so far as the party is pledged to revive the old 
local liberties.” Wider differences of race and language exist in 
Spain than in England, and our insular life has done much to weld 
together Great Britain into a single nation; yet it is impossible to say 
how much English political life to-day owes to municipal liberty and 
to the vitality this has given to English citizenship. Fortunately, the 
extension of the sphere of government in England has not involved 
increased centralisation. All purely local matters and the right of 
raising and expending the necessary revenue have been placed in the 
hands of local governing bodies elected by the communities themselves. 
In this way, an economy of parliamentary labour and an efficieucy of 
administration are capable of being so effectively combined with the 
ulterior authority of the central government as to produce an almost 
perfect internal national harmony. 

None the less, with regard to the relations existing at present 
between the central and the local authorities, some features are likely 
to be permanent, others are almost certain to undergo change. The 
national legislature and executive will continue to be responsible for 
such matters of universal interest as the currency, the administration 
of justice, the national revenue, and will in all probability retain its 


* Under the nom de plume of San Juan, in the Manchester Guardian, July and 
August, 18¢8. 
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control, without actually undertaking all the duties, of the principal 
means of communication, railways, telegraph, post-office, as well as 
maintaining its standard of sanitation and public health. But, between 
this minimum of parliamentary rule and its present limits, there exists 
a wide range of shared interests and responsibilities within which a 
considerable amount of readjustment is possible. With regard to 
some aspects of its responsibility, local government is “‘ but a child 
yet in the go-cart.” The great advances it has made are indications 
of the greater responsibility it is capable of assuming. We may look 
forward to increased decentralisation. Meantime, signs are not 
wanting that local government is ‘‘learning its limbs.” Parish 
Councils present petitions to be constituted urban districts; the 
non-county boroughs are jealous of their privileges and seeking their 
extension; the City of London, in January, 1899, will have dispensed 
with the City Commissioners, after 230 years of excellent service, 
in favour of a directly-elected council. Quite recently, the develop- 
ment of ruffianism in London, currently known as “ Hooliganism,” 
has given rise to the comment in certain quarters that the 
Metropolitan police need strengthening, and would get it were they 
controlled by the ratepayers instead of the Government. Further, 
Sir A. K. Rollit’s arguments from the chair at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, in March, 1898, were an 
appeal to ‘ the very principle of local government.” And the way in 
which electors are beginning to realise their part in local affairs must 
be reckoned as one of the signs of the times in the political world. 

Following upon the progress of local government in the last sixty 
years, such facts permit of only one interpretation, which may be 
given in the words of Mr. Laurence Gomme. ‘“ The principles of 
local government . . . are traceable to deeper instincts in our life 
than the legislative experiments of a single mind, however great—a 
single ministry, however capable.” In answer to these instincts, local 
government must exist in England in reality as well as in name. 

The conclusions so far arrived at may be summarised by saying 
that, both on historical grounds and as a political principle, locality, 
community, and government should be to a large extent correlative 
terms. We have seen the steps that have been taken to restore the 
principle of locality. This our legislators have rightly regarded as the 
first stage in the process of decentralisation. But the mere revival of 
self-government in municipality, county, and parish was only a part of 
the process. The practical difficulty still was how to hand over 
certain of the functions of government to local bodies without 
creating a breach of continuity. Notwithstanding Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favourite simile comparing local institutions to a co-operative 
association, the corporations being the directors and the ratepayers 
the shareholders, great reluctance exists on the part of the ratepayers 
to take up shares in the form of personal contributions to the 


the collective good. Co-operation, indeed, is a sort of converse 
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process ; by collective contributions the shareholders hope to attain a 
personal good in the shape of quarterly dividends. The contributions 
paid into the social purse may yield an even greater return in improved 
conditions of life, health, and general happiness, but, sound as the 
investment may be, human nature is proverbially slow to appreciate 
the benefits of self-taxation. Once having tasted the advantages 
of an enlightened public administration, the vigilant ratepayer is not 
likely to wish to deny himself these advantages; his chief concern 
will be to see that the work is well and economically done. But 
in order to give local administration a fair chance of success, and to 
set up a sufficient standard of efficiency, Parliament, in establishing 
local authority, had to retain some right of direction and supervision, 
This was the main feature of the report of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission in 1869. |The Commissioners advocated the creation of 
a Central Local Government Office, ‘‘not to centralise administration 
out, on the contrary, to set local life in action to keep 
the local executive everywhere in action, to aid it when higher skill or 
information is needed, and to carry out numerous functions of centra] 
superintendence.” But, as we have seen, the statute of 1871, which em- 
bodied the spirit of this report by the creation of the Local Government 
Board, has not been regarded by subsequent legislators as fixing the 
permanent relations of this central board to the local authorities. 
There is every probability that the next thirty years will be, what the 
past thirty years have been, a period of growing local independence. 

One means devised for retaining the right of parliamentary 
initiation and supervision during this transition period has been 
to increase the grants from the Treasury in aid of local expenditure. 
These subventions may be regarded as typical of the existing relations 
between local and central government in England. Their effects upon 
local government are an index to the general character of our domestic 
policy of which they form a part. In so far as these Treasury grants 
encourage, and enable the central legislature to create, a high 
standard of local administrative efficiency, the interests of local 
government are protected and furthered by them. On the other 
hand, in so far as the control of funds, for the raising of which the 
local authorities have not been responsible, tends to extravagance; or 
in so far as they are a premium paid by the imperial to the local 
parliaments for the rights of general supervision and control; the 
subventions are a means of robbing local government of part of 
its responsibility. 

One is accustomed to hear the Treasury subventions complained 
of. But there is nearly always something to be said for the device of 
the hour. In the present instance, it is not a single act, but a 
succession of acts by successive governments, that isin question. It 
has been the custom to consider the effect of the subvention-expedient 
almost entirely from the standpoint of finance. Whereas it is rather 
to the exigencies of local government that the policy is due. Even 
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Dr. Hunter, whose article in the Contemporary Review for October, 
1893, has become part of the classics of the subject, admits that 
Sir Robert Peel’s first subventions of 1846 were not without ‘‘ some 
measure of excuse. They were partly in the nature of bribes to stir 
up the sluggish local authorities to higher conceptions of civic duty.” 

It is necessary to discriminate between the objects to which the 
various items of the Treasury subventions are devoted. Broadly, we 
may distinguish between grants in aid of the duties of property, which 
are indefensible ; and grants in aid of the performance by local bodies 
of their duties to the State, for which something may fairly be said. 
Of these two types of Imperial subsidy, the former not unfairly 
answers to Dr. Hunter’s criticisms under the descriptive title, ‘‘ A 
story of crooked finance.”” But a decidedly good influence upon local 
Government may be expected from the temporary support given by 
the State or sovereign society to its subordinate members in their 
discharge of its behests. Speaking at Glasgow in January, 1898, Lord 
Rosebery described three stages through which municipal government 
has passed since the beginning of the century. Previous to the passing 
of the Act of 1835, the corporations were unreformed, close, and, 
“perhaps all of them, corrupt.” Then “there was an era which was 
certainly not prehistoric, which might be called an era of indifference, 
in which corporations seemed to think that their main function was 
to confine themselves stricily to the administration of the police of the 
city, the drainage of the city, and also entertainments more or 
less sumptuous, in which the splendour of the city should be 
suitably represented. That era, if it had not vanished, was 
vanishing . . . . there was a growing sensitiveness to the 
wants of the mass of the population.” If part of the effect 
of the grants made from the national exchequer has been to 
steer local government through the shoals of an era of indifference, and 
to lead up to a stage of great and increasing activity, it might well be 
urged that the dislocation of finance, providing it be temporary, is 
more than counterbalanced by the benefits gained. But, in order to 
establish this statement, some such distinction between the objects for 
which the subventions have been given as that just suggested will 
require to be made. The effect of the subventions upon local 
government would then be summed up in two main propositions. 

1. A benelit has been conferred upon local government by the 
assistance rendered from the national funds in furtherance of certain 
of its objects. 

2. An injury has been done by certain other grants; and a 
probable further injury will be done to local government, unless, with 
the exception of a very few cases of purely national and delegated, or 
legitimately shared, duties, the whole system of subventions is regarded 


as a merely temporary expedient. 
H. T. Mark. 
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(The Trail of the Bookworm 


‘WHEN Antichrist comes, he shall be altogether like unto Christ. Then, great 
need shall prevail, and Antichrist shall go from land to land and give bread 
to the poor. And he shall win many adherents.” 

On this text from Sicilian folk-lore, the Swedish authoress, Selma Lagerlof, 
has built up a very beautiful romance entitled “The Miracles of Antichrist.” 

The introductory scene is laid in Rome about 2,000 years ago. The 
counsellors of Augustus have expressed a wish to erect a temple to him on the 
Capitol, but he has refused to give his sanction without first consulting his genius 
by means of a nocturnal offering. The old emperor accordingly goes forth into 
the night, accompanied by a few of his immediate friends, preceded by torch- 
bearers, and followed by slaves carrying everything necessary for the sacrifice. 

At first, the auspices are unfavourable, and when they change for the better, 
the followers of Augustus raise a great shout of: “Ave Cesar. Thy genius 
has answered thee. ‘Thou art the god that shall be worshipped on the summit 
of the Capitol.” At this juncture, a weird-looking, ancient sibyl, with eyes that 
peer into the Unseen, seizes the emperor by the wrist, and commands him to 
look to the east. He lifts up his eyes, space opens before him, and his gaze 
penetrates to a far eastern country. What he sees there is a humble stable, and 
shepherds kneeling at the door. Within, a young mother kneels before a little 
child that is lying on a sheaf of straw on the ground. ‘“ Ave, Czesar,” says 
the sibyl, witha mocking laugh. ‘‘ Behold there the god that is to be worshipped 
on the top of the Capitol.” Augustus shrinks as from a madwoman, but her 
last words ring in his ears. “On the summit of the Capitol 4e shall be 
worshipped who is to make all things new, Christ or Antichrist, but no frail man.” 
Then the emperor slowly withdraws, and, next day, he strictly forbids the rearing 
of any temple to himself. Instead thereof, he has a shrine built to the newly- 
born divine child, and entitles it Aracceli, heaven’s altar. 

Many years after, a monastery is built at Aracceli by the Franciscans, who 
from day to day keep a painful watch, and make it their mission to falsify the 
prophecy regarding the coming of Antichrist. In the midst of their watching and 
praying, their sole consolation is derived from a wonder-working image o! the 
child Christ, which is kept in the basilica at Aracceli. The image has a crown 
on its head and golden shoes to its feet, and its swaddling-clothes sparkle with 
the valuable gifts of worshippers who have been helped by it in their time of 
need. 

At last, a day comes when a rich Englishwoman, who has wished to get 
possession of the little image, failing to do so by fair means, resorts to theft. 
Her deed is not at once discovered, because she has put almost a facsimile of 
the sacred work of art in its place. Close inspection reveals that the false 
Christ is bedecked with tinsel, and that an inscription has been put on the rim 


* Antikrists Mirakler (The Miracles of Antichrist). By Selma Lagerléf. Gista Berling’s 
Saga, by Selma Lagerléf, was published in Sw: den in 1894, and two translations of this}work 
into English have just appeared simultaneously. A more a and more recent book 
by the same lady, though still untranslated, is worthy of mention, The central idea is 
sufficiently indicated on the title-page. 
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of his crown: “ My Kingdom is only of this world.” Great troubles then fall 
on Aracceli, and no more miracles are wrought, but the imposture is dis- 
covered, for the original image comes back to the shrine of its own accord. 
The prior of the Convent, in his wrath at what has occurred, takes the spurious 
image and casts it from the holy place, crying with a loud voice: ‘‘ Anathema, 
Antichrist.” Therewith he thinks to make an end of the dread of centuries, but the 
career of the little image is not yet over; it is taken about from place to place, 
and, wherever it appears, the influence of Christ seems to diminish, although 
no one can tell why. In its wanderings it is brought to Paris at the time of a 
Revolution, and one of the mob, who reads the inscription on the crown, puts 
the little figure on the barricades, and suggests that this will do for their 
standard and these words for their motto. Another revolutionary, of a more 
earnest type, repeats the words to himself again and again, and feels that they 
supply something he has seemed to want fora longtime. Now he will go out into 
the world and proclaim: ‘ Your kingdom is only of this world ; therefore you 
must care for this life, and live as brothers. And you shall divide your wealth 
so that there may be norich and no poor. You shall all work, and the earth 
shall be owned by all, and you shall all be equal. None shall hunger, none 
shall be enticed by luxury, and none shall suffer want in old age. And you 
must at once make ready for the happiness of all, for no compensation awaits 
you. Your kingdom is only of this world.” Then he begins to make known a 
new doctrine to the world, which, although it is called Socialism, is in truth an 
Antichristianity. Its followers love, and forsake all, and teach and suffer like 
Christians, so that it resembles Christianity as the false resembled the true 
image of Christ at Aracceli. And this new doctrine has spread more quickly 
than any other since the time of Christ, because it promises earthly joy and 
satisfaction to its followers. 

After the introduction, of which the above is a brief résumé, Selma 
Lagerlof tells a fascinating story of Sicily, which is interwoven with the 
adventures of the little figure of Antichrist in such a way, that the aim of the 
work cannot long be left out of sight. The local colour is good, and the 
authoress always handles her theme with great freshness and vigour. She has 
risen to a high place among the literary artists of the day. 


* a * 


The Human Octopus* is a novel with a purpose, and a very good and 
laudable purpose. Mr. Somers, like many more earnest men, realises the 
enormous evils and corruptions due to speculation, especially speculation in the 
form of betting and gambling. He has therefore written a novel in which he 
endeavours to present an awful example of the results of gambling. In this 
he succeeds. He does not, however, suggest a remedy, and in this we think 
the book loses power, and will, to a large extent, fail to fulfil its purpose. The 
method adopted by Mr. Nicholas Dobranski to exterminate gambling is so 
fantastic and gruesome that the reader begins to lose sight of the purpose of the 
book, and does not feel quite sure that the author is not joking with him. The 
extermination of gambling often meant the arbitrary and horrible extermination 
of the gambler, so that one’s sympathies are constantly on the side of the 
offender, rather than on the side of the reformer. The book is interesting and 
original, 

* * * 

The title page of “ Half-Crown Bob” f states that “ these stories originally 
appeared in the columns of Zhe Sydney Bulletin.” A prefatory note says 
that “several (!) of the stories and sketches appearing in this volume are 
republished from the Bwudl/etin,” and proceeds to acknowledge permission 


* “The Human Octopus.” By Gainsford Somers. London—Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 6s. 


t “ Half-Crown Bob” and “ Tales of the yg Fed Price Warung. Swan, Sonnenschein 
0., Ld, 
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granted by the proprietors of the Sydney Morning Herald to re-issue others. 
Nothing that is printed in the Bud/etin could possibly be dull ; and although we 
should scarcely venture to make such an assertion with regard to its eminently 
respectable contemporary, we readily assert that, even if these pages occasionally 
appear to fall a little short of the blameless propriety of the one, they entirely 
maintain the level of human interest, not to say Zolaesque realism, of the 
other. At any rate, it will be a pleasant thing to all Sydney people to sce the 
names of their favourite organs of entertainment and instruction thus united in 
friendly, though unwonted, conjunction on one title page ; and the author is to 
be congratulated on having been able successfully to cater for such a variety of 
taste. 

But it is not an exhilarating book. There is power, and there is pathos— 
no lack of either—and there is an audacious fidelity to fact that makes it 
evident that not very much of the book is mere fiction. Even some of the 
stories that, to those unacquainted with Colonial life, may seem most improbable, 
are really the most likely to be almost literally true. Yet one does not always 
desire to contemplate so much of the seamy and gruesome side of life ; and the 
book would have gained had there been some infusoin of a lighter element. 
There is not a really pleasant tale among the collection—sz-veral, such as 
“Brothers Twain,” and “ Bess o’ the Rivers,” are distinctly otherwise—and 
while no one can question the great power and deep vein of feeling in the 
painful story which gives the title to the book, we cannot think that the sacrifice 
there described, made to save two people from a great sorrow, was justified, 
when it involved the same two, and another also, in a different sorrow which 
was greater still. But the simple dedication of the volume affords a hint, were 
any needed, which compels that no comment should be other than sympathetic 
and kindly. The author has enjoyed the doubtful advantage of intimate 
acquaintance with a rough and hard aspect of Colonial life which he has 
depicted with vividness and fidelity. There are plain evidences that he is no 
less familiar with experiences of other kinds as well, and we trust his next 
publication will give more prominence to these. 

For one thing he deserves especial commendation. He has a most 
accurate estimate of the Australian politician. His sketch of the Hon. Samuel 
Darke, M.L.C., is excellent, and obviously drawn from life. (Parenthetically it 
may be explained that these letters signifya Member of the Legislative Council, 
and not, as unkind persons have profanely suggested, “‘ Mustn’t Leave the 
Colony.”) The following extracts afford good examples of the writer’s caustic 
style, and, at the same time, express opinions which he does not hold alone :— 








































Bill had suffered in all these years only one relapse from decenc behaviour. That was 
when, in '77 he stood for Parliament. But by that time he had won popular respect, and 

ple thought too much of him to give him his way. They rejected him, and he is still, there- 
Foret an honourable member of the community and unqualified for gaol. 











And again :— 









It is a way we have, in the Colonies, of fettering every branch of industry and department 
of social activities with shack:es, in order that some Civil Servant may be paid to take them off. 
The advantages of this are obvious—to the Owners of Property in the capital cities, to the 
Politicians, and to the Civil Servants.” 






In these and other passages, the author, though with a seemly reticence, 
shows forth some of the benefits of “Government by the people, for the 
people,” and exhibits the latest local product of manhood suffrage and payment 
of members as he appears at close quarters. If for no other reason, we wish 
the book a wide circulation. 







